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FOREWORD 


I have read with great interest Shri Anil Baran 
Ganguly’s studies in Sixty-Four Arts in Ancient India. He 
has taken a great deal of care in looking into old texts 
and shown much ingenuity in his interpretations. 
Students of aesthetics will therefore find his brochure 
both interesting and profitable. 

Any division of art into different categories is bound 
to be arbitrary. Shri Ganguly has on the authority of 
old texts divided the arts into 64 types but ‘one could 
equally well divide them into half a dozen or a hundred. 
This is perhaps unavoidable. All art is essentially 
expression and in choosing the medium of expression, 
artists are often compelled to transcend conventional 
divisions. In drama, there’ is speech which relates it to 
literature. There are action and mime, and there may be 
songs. There is also a visual element which may link it 
with dance or painting or sculpture according to the. 
mood of the actor or the audience. 

I hope Shri Ganguly will continue with his studies and 
give us further interesting accounts of Indian thinking on 


art. : 


MINISTER FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS, 
GovERNMENT OF INDIA 
27th August, 1962. 
NEW DELHI. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The practice of fine arts once became a regular feature 
in the cultural life of Ancient India. A man of culture 
enjoyed a position of respect in society. Music, dance, 
drama and painting naturally enjoyed the place of honour 
but other arts also found a niche. They included all 
conceivable subjects like the culinary art, sleight of hand, 
spinning, magic and what not. The proliferation was so 
elaborate that according to traditional counting, they 
numbered as many as sixty-four. 


One interested in Ancient Indian culture would 
naturally feel attracted to these subjects. It is not enough 
to know the namesonly; itis also necessary to have 
information about each of these different arts and their 
distinctive features. Such information, however, lies 
scattered about in different ancient books. What is 
wanted is that these should be collected together and then 
compiled in the form of a systematic study. 


Shri Anil Baran Ganguly has performed this task with 
commendable competence in his book, “‘Sixty-Four Arts in 
Ancient India.” He has explored all possible sources in 
Sanskrit literature for collection of materials. He has 
depended mainly on Vatséyana’s Kadmasitram and 
YaSodhara’s commentary on it, as they are the greatest 
authorities on the subject. He has not, however, adopted 
the enumeration as given in Vatsdyana’s book which he 
rightly considers unscientific. He has adopted a scienti- 


(xii) 


fic classification of his own and grouped the subjects in 
the order of their importance. His language is simple 
and lucid. In respect of each subject, he has taken care 
to supply all the relevant information including its distinc- 
tive features. In between, he has skilfully introduced 
stories taken from the ancient books, to elucidate his-point. 
In substance, it can be said that without being elaborate, 
he has been able to give a fairly detailed account of all 
the sixty-four arts. 


The book thus removes 2 long felt need for a 
compendious volume on the fine arts of Ancient India. 
There is no doubt that the book will find wide acceptance 
and prove a welcome addition to the literature on 
Indology. ee 


HIRANMAY BANERJEE t.c.s. 
Vice-Chancellor, 
RABINDRA BHARATI 
(TAGORE UNIVERSITY OF 
DANCE, DRAMA AND MUSIC) 
Ist September, 1962, 
Calcutta. 


SIXTY-FOUR ARTS IN ANCIENT 
INDIA 


Grhini sacivah sakhi mithah priyasisya lalite 
kalavidhau—these are the words, with which the 
immortal lover Aja in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa 
remembers his dearly beloved Queen Indumati. 
Yes, she was the mistress of his house-hold, his 
friend, philosopher and guide, his most intimate 
companion in weal and woe alike and his most 
perfect collaborator inj the pursuit of the fine 
_ and the beautiful. 

In a way, this suggests the true nature of Art. 
Art is to life, what“ Indumati was to Aja. In 
between struggles with reality, life rests and 
sleeps and dreams Art. 

These dreams have been visiting human 
feelings, ever since the first primitive man drew 
his first sketch on the walls of his primitive © 
dwelling. Poets, litterateurs, musicians, dancers, 
painters, sculptors all over the world have 
dreamt their own dreams, expressed them and 
made the world richer and sweeter thereby. 
Love has sighed deeper and affection smiled 
gentler. Innocence has shone more innocent 
and beauty more beautiful. 
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The pursuit of Art has gradually become a 
regular and important feature of human civili- 
sation. With a civilised person, Art is almost 
a fashion, although with the real artist, it is 
always passion and more than that. 

In the present context of things, it will be 
interesting to look back to our past and try to 
find out how much and in how many ways did 
Art influence the lives of our forefathers. 

In ancient India, the pursuit of Art was not 
left to the mercy of occasional sparks of inspi- 
ration or individual taste and tendency, specially 
in the case of children-of high families. Catuh- 
sasti-kala or the sixty-four Arts were part and 
parcel of their syllabus.of study. Every prince 
_ and princess, every son and daughter of aristo- 
crats had to gain proficiency in allor most or 
at least some of these arts, failing which he 
or she would not get an honoured place in the 
- society. 

In his immortal prose-romance, Kadambari, 
the poet Banabhatta has given a list of subjects 
in which Candrépida, his hero, gained mastery. 
He mentions—among the arts— : 

Vyayamavidya (physical culture), ayudha 
(use of weapons), Rathacarya (driving), Gaja- 
prstha (elephant riding), Vadya (instrumental 
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music), Nrtta (dancing), Gandharvaveda (dance 

and music), Hasti-Siksa (training of elephants), 

Turangavayojnana (ascertaining the age of a 

horse), Purusalaksana (determining the nature of 

a person), Citrakarman (painting), Patracchedya 

(decoration), Lekhyakarman (engraving), 

Sarva dydtakala (all the gambling arts), Saku- 

nirutajnana (interpretation of the sounds of 

birds—a part of Nimittajnana), Grahaganita 

(astronomy), Ratnapariksa (appraising of jewels), 
Darukarman (wood-craft), Dantavyapara (ivory- 
carving), Vdastuvidy4 (Engineering), Tarana- 
langhana-pluti (swimming-rowing-jumping), 

Indrajala (magic), Sarvalipi (all the. scripts), 

Sarvadesabhasa (different»dialects and langua- 

ges) and so on and so forth. And even after 

that, the list is incomplete. For the poet 

concludes with an etcetera! 

Not only Banabhatta, but many other 
writers also have referred to these Arts in their 
respective works. So the term Catuhsasti Kala 
is commonly known to people who are interes- 
ted in oriental subjects. But what exactly are 
these sixty-four branches of Indian Fine Arts, 
or what are the different topics enumerated as 
sixty-four kalas are not known to many people. 
An attempt is being made here to give a short 
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description of all these sixty-four together with 
some more branches of Indian Fine Arts. This 
happens to be a vast subject and it is impossi- 
ble to make a proper estimate of such a compli- 
cated and detailed subject in a short booklet 
like this : we are trying to trace a very short 
outline of all the branches of Indian Fine Arts 
of which information is available in authoritative 
works. Inthe Silpa-sdstra of ancient India so 
many references are available about fine arts. 
Besides in the Silpa-sAstras, we get details about 
different branches of Indian Fine Arts in the 
Puranas, in the holy scriptures of the Buddhists. 
and Jainas and in the ‘““Kamasttra”’ by Vatsya- 
yana. Of all the Puranas, sixty-four branches 
of Indian Fine Arts have been mentioned only 
in the Visnu Purana and Bhagavata Purana and 
there too those kalas have not been described 
in details. In the Harivamsa also, we get 
references about these sixty-four branches of 
Indian Fine Arts. 

There are certain slokas inthe tenth chapter 
of Srimad Bhagavata (10/45/33-36 slokas) to 
the effect that the two brothers, Srikrgsna and 
Balarama learnt the techniques of these sixty- 
four kalas in sixty-four days. But what are 
these sixty-four kalds has not been dealt with 
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at length in the Bhagavata Purdna; Sanatana 
Gosvamin, an able commentator of the Bhaga- 
vata, has, however, mentioned details of these. 
Certain other commentators of the Bhagavaia 
like Sudarsana Surin, Vira Raghavacarya, Vijaya- 
dhvaja Tirtha and Jiva Gosvamin have also 
described these sixty-four kalds, but they have 
not given the full account. (Vira Raghavacarya’s 
commentary on the Bhagavata is captioned as 
Bhagavata-Candra-Candrika). 

Baladeva Vidyabhisana has not mentioned 
anything at all. Visvanatha Cakravartin has 
asked his readers to refer to an unauthoritative 
work entitled <Saiva Tantra.” Sridhara 
Svamin has given the-names of sixty-four kalas 
from the same work. Sukadeva has mentioned 
sixty-four Kalas from another work, entitled 
“«‘Vidya-samgraha-nibandha.” 

- Vallavacarya has recorded a short descrip- 
tion of the sixty-four branches of fine arts as 
referred toin the “Saiva Tantra.’ Sanatana 
Gosvamin has mentioned some more new 
‘Kalas’ besides the sixty-four branches ares 
existing. 

In one of the Buddhist texts entitled Lalita- 
vistara (10/1) there is a reference that Gautama 
Buddha learnt very carefully the techniques of 
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a good number of fine arts. In another holy 
scripture of the Jainas it is said that the celeb- 
rated Jaina Tirthankara Mahavira learnt the 
techniques of seventy-two types of fine arts. 
Besides in the Buddhist and Jaina scriptures 
we find reference about these sixty-four» 
branches of fine arts in the “Kamasitra” by 
Vatsyayana. According to some scholars 
Vatsyayana and Canakya happen to be one 
and the same person. So Vatsyayana should 
be a person of the fourth century B.C. Accor- 
ding to certain European-scholars the “Kama- 
siitra” was written in the third century A.D. 
Certain Indian scholars have, however, tried to 
establish that the““Kamasitra’’ was written 
probably in the first century AD. In this 
work sixty-four original branches of fine arts 
have been mentioned (according to Yasodhara’s 
interpretation—sixty-six). 
Vatsyayana and his commentator Yasodhara 
are the most reliable authorities on the subject. 
In the present discussion, we have generally 
followed Vatsyayana’s reading and Yasodhara’s 
interpretations. But the order followed in 
Vatsyayana’s work in the enumeration of the 
different branches of Fine Arts is not strictly 
according to principle. The enumeration itself 
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is also not very logical. Thus, ‘Citrayoga’ and 
‘Kaucumarayoga’, though arts of the same 
category, are not mentioned consecutively. 
Some of the branches. mentioned in the list are 
separate, independent ones, (e g. music, painting 
etc.,) some are sub-branches of one and the 
same art and should have been mentioned as 
such (e.g. ‘Vicitra-saka-yusa-bhaksya-vikara 
kriya’ and ‘Panaka-rasa-ragasava-yojana’ should 
not have been regarded as two separate arts, 
both being sub-branches of an independent art, 
viz., asvadyakala—Yasodhara has pointed it 
out); some are allied (e.g) Prahelika, Pratimala, 
Durvacaka-yoga étc¢.) {and lastly, in one case 
at least, two separate arts have been jumbled 
into one (e.g. ‘maniraga’ and ‘akarajnana’ have 
been treated as one, i.e.—‘maniragdkarajnana’). 

To avoid these discrepancies, we have 
arranged the different branches of the Fine 
Arts in the present paper according to our own 
order, hoping that it will explain the subject 
better. 

Roughly speaking, sixty-four (according to 
Yasodhara’s interpretation—sixty-six) branches 
of Fine Arts may be seen ake in the 
following way : 
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I 


Cf all the sixty-four branches of Fine Arts 
the first one is music. Music happens to be 
the best, foremost and one of the most ancient 
of all the sixty-four branches of fine arts. In 
the Chandogya, one of the earliest Upanisads, 
‘devajanavidya’ has been enumerated in the list 
of arts and sciences (Ch. U. VII 1—2). ‘Deva- 
janavidya’ is identical with ‘gandharvavidya’, i.e. 
music. Rightly it has been said in the Sastras 
“ganat parataram na_hi’-aearaq qat a fz i.e. 
nothing is higher than-music. We need not 
explain much about music, as it is very, very 
commonly known:«-Generally music has got 
four principal and most important items, which 
are the tuning, the composition, the timing 
and the appeal—observes Yasodhara in the 
Kamasutra Tika. “svaragam padagam caiva 
tatha layagam eva ca cetovadhanagam caiva 
geyamneyam caturvidham.”’ 

Unless these four main items are perfectly 
all right and faultless, the music cannot be 
accepted as perfect and genuine. Composition 
of songs, vocal recital of songs, to be able to 
distinguish between different types of Ragas 
and Raginis, techniques of Alapas of many 
varieties of tunings, correct sense of Tanas and 
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Matras and proper sense of Vadin, Samvadin, 
Anuvadin and Vivadin suras are included in this 
broad term of music. 

Besides, there are seven svaras or suras in 
music. These seven svaras are Sadja, Rsabha, 
Gandhara, Madhyama, Pancama, Dhaivata, 
Nisada (or Nikhada). Seven abbreviated forms 
ofthese are Sa R Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni or seven 
Sargams, commonly known as Sa Re Ga Ma Pa 
Dha Ni. These seven are Suddha Svaras and there 
are five more flat or sharp svaras, known as 
Vikrta svaras. It is saidythat the sargam or the 
seven principal Svaras have been primarily de-' 
vised according to the Voices.and sounds of seven 
animals and birds.’’°Of'the seven svaras, Sa R 
Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni, the Sa or sadja is like the 
sound of the peacock. Kalidasa refers to this 
traditional belief in his Raghuvamsam (1.39), 
where Dilipa and Sudaksind, on their way to 
the hermitage of Vasistha, came across the 
sounds of the peacocks, corresponding to the 
Sadja—Sadjasamvadinih keka dvidha bhinnah 
sgikhandibhih. R or Rsabha is like the sound 
of the bull, Ga or Gandhara is like the sound 
of the goat. Ma or Madhyama is like the 
sound of the «“Kraunca” bird, Pa or Pancama 
is like the sound of the cuckoo, Dha or Dhai- 
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vata is like the sound of the horse, i.e. neighing 
of the horse, Ni or Nisdda is like the sound of 
the elephant. Or, it can be said inother words 
that the seven ‘svaras’ or the ‘sargam’ have been 
picked up or borrowed from the sounds of 
these animals and birds. The first Svara ‘Sa’ 
comes out from the action of six parts of a 
human body ; the nose, the throat, the chest, 
the palate, the tongue and the teeth—all these 
six parts of the human body are at work to 
reproduce the correct intonation of the first 
Svara “Sa”, so the name for this “Sa” is 
Sadja. According to-Narada, however, it is 
called, Sadja, because...the. other six notes 
Rsabha etc. proceed from it — 

yam Asritya prajayante rsabhadyah Sad eva 
tu, tasmat sadja iti proktah.... The sound 
which rises from the umbilicus, i.e the naval 
sound, cores out through the throat and 
the head, thus it often appears to be like the 
sound ofa bull and this sound is known as 
Rsabha. Inthe same way the naval sound 
coming out through the throat and the head 
gives the touch of fragrant breeze before the 
nose and that Svara is called Gandhara. Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned that unless 
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one is a genuine type of devotee for practising 
the recitals of music, instrumental or vocal, he 
or she cannot realise the touch of the sweet 
breeze or anything like that. The naval sound 
is called the Madhyama Svara. This Madhya- 
ma Svara originally rises-from the umbilicus, 
then the sound passes through the chest and 
the throat and again goes back to the umbilicus. 
This is the type of Madhyama Svara. The 
Pancama Svara moves about in five places of 
the body, i.e. in the umbilicus, the chest, the 
heart, the throat and the;-head. The Dhaivata ° 
Svara rises from the forehead of the human. 
body. Since the Dhiman or the wise people 
would give vocal recitals of songs following this. 
particular type of Svara, it is called Dhaivata. 
Svara. And finally the seventh Svara, or Ni 
is that one in which all these previous six Svaras 
i.e. Sa R Ga Ma Pa Dha are absorbed or 
intermingled, ie. Nisanna, so the seventh Svara 
is called Nisada (Skt. ySad=to sit). 

These seven are the seven main Svaras. But 
in between these seven main Svaras, there are 
certain smaller and minute divisions of Svara- 
intervals and they are called Srutis. Srutis are 
twenty-two in number. In this way in between | 
Sa and R there are three Srutis, in between R 
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and Ga there are two Srutis, in between Ga 
and Ma there are four Srutis, in between Ma 
and Pa there are four Srutis, in between Pa and 
‘Dha there are three Srutis, in between Dha and 
Ni there are two and again from the last Ni to 
the first Sa there are four more Srutis, or deli- 
-cate Svara-Bhagas, known as Siksma Bhagas 
of Svaras. So finally there are twenty-two types 
-of Srutis or delicate suras. 

There are three Gramas in the practising 
of music. These are Sadja Grama, Gandhdara 
‘Grama and Madhyama. Grama. kramat © 
‘svarandam saptanam. arohascavarohasca,...... 
in each Grama the ascent.and descent of seven 
notes in their correct and natural sequence is 
called Murchana. With each of these seven 
notes, as the basic note, seven Kita Tanas can 
be constructed. The total number of such Kita 
‘Tanas, therefore, would be seven multiplied by 
seven, i.e. forty-nine. Besides that, in each Sura, 
there are seven Tanas, Thus we get 49 Tanas. 
According to Natya Sastra by Bharata, there are 
two ‘Gridmas’, fourteen ‘Miurchands’ and 
eighty-four ‘Tanas’. (Further references are 
available from the works entitled ‘Sangita- 
Damodara,” “‘Sangita-Ratnakara” etc.) 

Music was a widely employed and apprecia- 
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ted feature in Sanskrit drama. In Abhijnana 
Sakuntalam, Dusyanta’s queen Hamsapadika 
sings a pathetic song. In Mrcchakatika, Cdaru- 
datta, the hero and his friend are described as 
returning from a musical soiree and exchanging 
views with each other regarding the artistes and 
their respective performances. In the Fourth 
Act of Vikramorvasiya by Kalidasa, different 
varieties of musical compositions have been 
employed, viz., ksiptika, dvipadika, jambhali- 
ka, khandadhara, carcari, khandaka, ete. 

From this it will be-seen that even in anci- 
ent times music was ‘acclaimed as the primal 
source of culture and civilisation. 

India had a rich: cultural heritage, parti- 
cularly in the field of music, in which singers 
and saints found an excellent means of realising 
God. 

Music is the language of human souls and is 
the one and only medium which can easily 
convey human feelings direct to the divine 
realm. It is a unique and unchallengeable 
medium that gives the singer supreme delight 
and transports him to sublime heights, to a 
state of bliss and godliness. 

- Music melts the hardest of hearts and draws 
every living being with its magical notes, trans- 
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porting the listeners to the unknown region of 
enchanting sound harmonies far beyond the 
trammels of this world. It makes the singer 
lose himseif in the ecstasy of his own melody, 
plunging him into a ““Bhava samadhi,” a state 
of intensely elevating meditation. 

Music of India owes its origin to the praca: 
of chanting of Vedas. The substance of ‘“Na- 
da,’ the source of sound gradually turned into 
“‘Chandas.” This derivation might have been 
assumed as the source of singing prevalent in 
those days. A ready sort.of meter and rhythm 
was also established along with it. The priests 
used to chant hymns ina musical tone with the 
pronunciation adopted.to..the requirements of 
the tune and with pauses now and then ofa fairly 
long duration. Further to the words of the 
Rk vocalising syllables which are known as 
Sthobhaksaras were added. In this way melody 
and rhythm came ‘into existence. Group 
chanting of mantras used to be performed by 
priests at a sacrificial fire. 

A good many references about vocal music 
prevalent in ancient times are available from 

the Vedas, the Upanisadas, the Srimad Bhaga- 
vata, the Puranas and the epics, i.e, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
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We learn from the Hindu mythology that 
Lord Visnu, in the form ofa fish, known as 
Matsyavatara, brought from the bottom of the 
Ocean the four Vedas, which were lying hidden 
there and handed those four Vedas to the 
human beings whom he created later. Lord 
Visnu also taught the human beings all about the 
proper use and value ofthese four Vedas, which 
were afterwards compiled as the Rg Veda, the 
Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda and the Atharva 
Veda. Vedas were primarily and essentially 
meant for ritualistic-ceremonies. The Sama 
Veda was the source-of music, and it was meant 
to be sung. Large number of tunes came into 
use as SAman which are-believed to be the 
original sources of later Indian music. It is 
said that there were a thousand ways of singing 
the Sadmans. As found in the Chandogya © 
Upanisad, Simans were addressed to different 
elements of nature like the cloud, the seasons, 
the tree, the plant, the animals etc. 

It is generally agreed that the musical scale 
of the Sdmans were in descending order. 
Though Sdmans are even now sung, authorities 
consider it quite uncertain what they were in 
the Vedic age. We only get this information 
that there were a large number of tunes in the 
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Samans, while Gandharva Veda was a branch 
of the main Veda dealing specially with the 
science of music. 

The Rks were compositions in words and 
there were a large number of tunes for singing 
the Rks as Sdmans. It was said that the 
Sadmans used to be sung in a thousand different 
ways. There has been a well-known saying 
““sAmavede sahasram geetyupayah.”’ 

The Rks were arranged according to the 
need of the ritual and were sung sometimes 
with one note, sometimes with two notes, 
sometimes with three-notes and so on upto 
seven notes. 

A large number..of works on Vedic music 
were written in later periods interpreting its 
characteristics, types and techniques. But the 
theory of Vedic music which was expounded in 
the Gandharva Veda was later lost. 

The music of the Veda itself known as the 
Sama gana helped in the cultivation of the art of 
music in its diflerent phases in a way in which 
the religious or ecclesiastical music of other 
countries never did. : 

It is but natural that religious music and 
secular music have mutual repercussions in 
any country and India was no exception to 
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this. In fact, in the opinion of scholars Vedic 
music and secular music developed side by side 
in India and that the latter borrowed the elements 
of the former in a great measure. There is, 
therefore, nothing wrong in saying that the music 
of the Vedas inspired the popular music of 
India. The following saying fully bears this 
out : 
Sama Veda didam Geetam 

Samjagraha Pitamahah 

Many legends are extant about the origin of 
music. The Vedas, .the./Upanisads, epics like 
the Ramayana and ‘the Mahabharata, the 
Srimad Bhagavata,..other..Puranic works and 
the Pancatantra contain valuable references to 
this subject. 

It is also learnt from the Hindu mythology 
that each god or goddess is inevitably associa- 
ted with some kind of musical instrument or 
legend. 

Goddess Sarasvati is always shown with a 
Vina in her hands, Lord Siva with a Damaru, 
Lord Visnu with a conch, Lord Krsna with the 
flute and Narada with an Ektara or Veen. 

Among the important landmarks of litera- 
ture on music are the references to music in 
certain Puranas, such as Markandeya Purana, 
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Visnu Purana, the Brahma Sutras and other 
Puranas and epics of the early period. Accord- 
ing to our ancient books on music, each Raga 
has its own particular form which is recreated 
by the appropriate melody of tones. Melody 
is the essence of music. 

There is an interesting legend in the Brahma 
Purana about how music was created out of 
chaos. 

The story goes like this. When Lord Siva 
restored His wife Sati) to life and took her with 
Him to Kailasa, Narada communicated this news 
to Narayana, Brahma and other gods. They all 
expressed a keen desire'to-meet the couple and 
also to stage some entertainment in their 
honour and to greet and welcome them. 

Accordingly, Siva, Sati and the other gods 
were invited to Vaikuntha Puri, the abode of 
Narayana Narada used to pride himself on his 
prowess as a great music artiste, and he offered 
to sing before this distinguished assembly of 
gods and geddesses. 

With the kind permission of Lord Visnu 
Narada started singing. Ndrada had an im- 
pression that nobody could sing like him in the 
Tribhuvana (i.e. the three worlds). For the 
vocal recital of good music a melodious voice 
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is the most essential factor and thorough know- 
ledge of the modes of singing can only make 
the vocal recital of the artiste perfect. Correct 
singing of notes indicate the specific objects and 
these are visualised by the listeners concerned. 
Though Narada prided himself very much for 
his mastery of the art of music, he failed miser- 
ably to make a correct and perfect representa- 
tion of the musical notes. It is said that because 
of this failure of Narada to maintain the correct 
symmetry of musical notes, a great disaster 
took place ; and the disaster was that the Ragas 
and Raginis had their arms and feet, faces and 
heads completely chopped off. Those days a 
musical Raga or Ragini»-were believed to be 
animate like human beings. Each Raga and 
Ragini had the body and the face, arms and 
feet and each was glowing with beauty and 
lustre. Correct recital of musical notes was 
absolutely essential for maintaining their normal 
figures and forms and any incorrect recital of 
musical notes would result in the mutilation of 
their figures. In the Vocal recital of Narada 
the musical notes were not sung correctly and, 
therefore, Ragas and Raginis became grotes- 
quely disfigured. For restoring the former 
normal figures of these mutilated creatures the 
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assembly of gods and goddesses decided that 
some master singer should be invited for 
demonstrating a correct vocal recital of those 
musical notes. Now who could be there in the 
Tribhuvana except Lord Siva to render the 
musical notes perfectly. He was the best musi- 
cian, unrivalled in the art. All the gods and 
goddesses present prayed unto Lord Siva for his 
agreeing to give a vocal recital of celestial 
music. Siva agreed, but he asked, “If I have 
to sing, where is the person who could rightly 
appreciate my music.”” “Eventually Lord Visnu 
was invoked to become a listener to Lord Siva’s 
music. Lord Siva:started.singing, he rose to 
the highest pitch of his celestial music and lo, 
the figurines of Ragas, Raginis, regained their 
old forms and their original lustre. And here 
Lord Visnu was so intensely engrossed in the 
celestial music of Lord Siva that it is said Visnu 
started to melt into water. Brahma came for- 
ward and swiftly held the water thus melted in- 
to his water jug. The ancient Hindu belief is 
that this water collected in the water jug of 
Brahma later formed the river Ganga, flowing 
from the feet of Lord Visnu. 

- Thus, we find how a Raga could be respon- 
sible for bringing good as well as evil results to 
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listeners. A Raga when properly presented 
would produce good results and when done 
imperfectly would spell disaster. There was 
in that sense an excellent objective criterion of 
judging music in ancient India. That helped 
create a healthy tradition and thereby encoura- 
ged the development of worthy disciples who 
mastered, preserved and passed on this precious 
heritage to succeeding generations, of which 
India could well be proud. 

One significant point in the above story is 
that the Bhava Ripa of “Raga could put ona 
physical form in the shape of an image, beauti- 
ful or ugly ; when a, Raga.is, correctly perfor- 
med, the image is conceived'to be beautiful and 
when it is mutilated or incorrectly sung the 
image cannot but be ugly. This idea perhaps 
inspired the mediaeval artists and painters to 
draw pictures of Ragas and Raginis and to 
compose Dhyanas of them. For instance, the 
Megha Raga is said to represent a dynamic 
figure seated on an elephant. The Vasant 
Raga portrays a beautiful youth bedecked with 
flowers to symbolise the joy and exuberance of 
spring and loye. 

From some of the legends we learn that 
Parvati, the consort of Lord Siva, also taught 
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the art of dance to her friend Chitralekha. 

We find in one of the legendary stories of 
Mangal Kavya that Sati Behula of ancient days 
could bring back the life of her beloved husband 
by means of her divine music and exquisite 
dance which pleased the gods. 

We learn from the great epic Ramayana that 
Kumbhakarna, the younger brother of king 
Ravana, was a great singer. He is also believed 
to have left some literature concerning music. 

There are other stories about some kings 
who soothed mad elephants with enchanting 
music. We learn fromthe remarkable Sanskrit 
work SwapnaVasava .Datta that king Udayana 
soothed a terribly furious and mad elephant by 
playing on his Vina. 

In one of the Puranas, we find how a young 
girl was asked to mind her brother who had 
fainted with fatigue till the father went to fetch 
water. Meanwhile, a hungry beast happened 
to come on the scene, when this girl, out 
of fear, demonstrated the vocal recital of 
a beautiful Raga. The beast was enchanted 
with the song and forgot to pounce upon its 
prey and stood hypnotised. So potent was the 
effect of music produced by the young girl even 
in fear. 
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This shows that music had attained a very 
high standard even in those early days. 

We all know how the Ramayana was recited 
by Lava and Kuga (Rama’stwin sons) in the 
most melodious style with jatis, etc. in the court 
of Rama, as it is recited today. 

The first exponent of this divine art, accord- 
ing to some legends, is believed to be Lord 
Siva Himself. The most important tradition 
of music and dance in India is that of Nataraja, 
that is, Siva, Lord of Kailasa, who danced his 
famous Tandava Nrtya, the dance of destruc- 
tion. 

We also know how Hanuman sang the 
glories of Rama inthe form’ of Kirtanas. 

Lord Krsna, the Divine Cowherd, in His 
Leelas always attracted the Gopis and His cow- 
herds with the sweet, melodious music of His 
flute. 

The five brothers, the Pandavas, during 
their banishment or “Ajpata Vasa,’’ happened 
to stay at the palace of king Virata. At the 
court of king Virata, Arjuna, the third brother, 
used to give music and dance lessons to Princess 
Uttara. Arjuna had assumed the name of 
Vrhannala (a female name) as a music-cum- 
dance ,teacher. At that time, all these five 
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brothers had to take different names in order 
to hide their identities. Each one of them took 
up different professions at the royal court of 
king Virata. 

Regarding the origin of musical instruments 
also there are certain legends. Once the ten- 
headed Ravana was caught under mount 
Kailasa and it became impossible for him to get 
himself free, then he tried to sing some beautiful 
notes to be able to come out. He needed some 
instrument to give him support for therecital of 
his music. (For such purposes, a musical instru- 
ment like an Ektaraof today was generally 
used even in those days). So Ravana chopped 
off one of his ten heads, cut out a nerve from 
his huge body and tuned it to the pitch of his 
voice by tying the end to the head thus cut by 
him and held the other end tightly with his left 
hand. He then sang sonorously and soulfully 
till he pleased Lord Siva, who at once released 
him. 

Thus, probably this single-string Ektara was 
the earliest instrument used in Indian music. 
There is another legend regarding the origin of 
a musical instrument. 

Mahadeva (Siva), the creator of music, once 
saw Parvati, his consort, reposing most grace- 
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fully, breathing like soft music and her exquisite 
bosom rising and falling rhythmically and the 
bangles on her hands producing a _tinkled 
melody by their movement. 

Lord Siva watched her absorbingly for some 
time in silence. Intoxicated by the captivating. 
spectacle, he thought of a way of permanently: 
recording her beauty. He invented the Rudra. 
Vind representing the long neck and the 
straight slender figure of Parvati, the two sup= 
porting gourds being her breasts, the metal 
frets her bracelets and, most expressive of all, 
the sound, her rhythmic.breathing. 

The most important. property of music is. 
sound or ‘Nad’. 

Thus music consists ‘of different sounds 
reproduced in a given sequence. 

Sound is of two kinds, musical and unmusi- 
cal. Any irregular sound caused by any sudden, 
loud or unpleasant noise is called unmusical. 
But if the motion of the sound is of a mild, 
soft, appealing and pleasant nature, with regu- 
lar rhythmic intervals and beats, it becomes 
a musical sound of uniform nature. 

Traditionally the origin of music in India is 
traced to religion. Hymns used to be recited. 
those days in ge of. the sun god and. 
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other gods like Vayu, Varuna, Indra, Agni, etc. 
Though religion played avery important role in 
the evolution of music in India in ancient days, 
it was not the sole force. Consistent with her 
philosophy and general approach to men and 
matters and, true to her genious, India associ- 
ated the origin of music with the creation of the 
universe itself. According to Indian legends 
the universe was created by the Almighty from 
alimitless vacumm ; the spirit of melody also 
turned chaos into cosmos, disorder into order. 
We may refer, in this connection, to the two 
versions of the story about the origin of music 
to be found in the old ‘works on music. The 
first claims that the Ragas‘emanated from Siva, 
who represents the transition from chaos to 
cosmos. Of the six major and primary Ragas, 
five emanated from the five mouths of Lord 
Siva and one from that of his consort. The 
other version has a more significant implication. 
According to it Sri Krsna, who is the fountain- 
head of all Bhavas and Rasas, once played his 
divine flute and the result was that every one of 
the innumerable Gopis who represented one 
particular Bhava and Rasa became inspired and 
sang before the Lord, thereby creating one parti- 
cular Raga. That Raga is the representation 
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in sound of a particular emotion giving rise to a 
particular feeling is amply supported in this 
mythological story. 

Now the term Raga itself needs further 
explanation. The word Raga comes from the 
Sanskrit verb ‘Raij’, i.e., which colours the 
mind, or in other words, which delights it. But 
besides this general meaning of the term Raga, 
it has another precise meaning as a musical term. 
Actually, the real significance of this term has to 
be realised rather than explained. A Raga is a 
noble concept in the musical legacy of India. 

Of course, a musical recital based on some 
Raga is not the only thing which can delight the 
mind. Painting, composing’of songs and other 
allied fine arts, too, have the sole object of de- 
lighting the mind. Then, what is actually meant 
by the musical term, Raga a 

Some particular type of feeling is created by 
each Raga and we can easily experience that 
feeling through our senses. Every sort of 
feeling is to be realised. The recital of any 
Raga seems to represent in reality the true 
character of some feeling. That particular 
feeling is projected into the mind of the listener 
when he or she starts listening to it. And 
that projection which plunges the mind of the 
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listener in an ocean of great joy, is inexplicable 
and indescribable. It would also appear that. 
the feeling which is created in the mind due to 
the appreciation of this Raga is not certainly 
similar to other feelings which are created in 
the mind as a result of other sentiments. The 
feeling which is created by a Raga has got the 
most intimate, direct, close and deep contact 
with the mind and the mind while listening to a 
scientifically accurate and excellent recital of a 
Raga, gradually merges into Ananda, the spirit 
of celestial joy. The-creation. of this type of 
feeling is the very soul of a Raga and the Raga, 
on the other hand, is an incarnation recorded 
in sound of this wonderful:feeling. 

When at least five different svaras of one and 
the same set of Saptaka (i.e. Sargam) or seven 
svaras (the Purvanga and the Uttar@nga com- 
bined together) become capable of reproducing 
innumerable varieties of beautiful sound-effects 
and if that reproduction can create a sensible 
feeling of uncommon joy and of wonderful 
characteristics, in that case the Bhava or the 
feeling can be described as a Raga. 

On analysis, it will be found that Raga can 
be studied in two aspects: first, the aesthetic 

-and second, the physical. The physical struc- 
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ture of a Raga can be explained in terms of 
musical notes. These notes in Indian music 
have been split into Srutis or finer divisions of 
the intervals between consecutive notes. 
Although Srutis are not perfectly identical with 
what is known to western musicians as micro- 
tones, they are as thoroughly based on a very 
sound and scientific basis as the latter. 

A correct analysis of Sruti entails so much 
of complicated mathematical calculations as 
will hardly fit in a treatise like this. 

Sruti is derived from the Sanskrit verb ‘Sru’, 
i.e., to hear, meaning any sound that is capable 
of being heard distinctly by the ear. 

As already indicated;:the ancient Greeks, 
too, divided their octave into twenty-four small 
intervals. Great similarity is found between 
Indian music and the ancient Greek music. 

Hindusthani musicians of recent days have 
for their own convenience taken only twelve 
Svarasthdnas in the present system of music : 
namely, seven Suddha and five Vikrta Svaras. 
Even then final divisions of these notes are indi- 
cated and actually demonstrated in many of the 
current Ragas. : 

Names of the seven pure or Suddha svaras 
are: Sadja, Rsava, Gandhara, Madhyama, 
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Pancama, Dhaivata and Nisada. 

Thus, there are seven Suddha svaras in the 
scale. In between these, we have also placed 
five Vikrta Svaras, making a total of twelve. 

Sadja, which in short is known as Sa, and 
Pajcama, which is known as Pa, are fixed and 
unchangeable notes, i.e., ‘‘achala svaras” and 
have no Vikrtis in the present-day music. 

Since the execution of seven swaras in Indian 
music is sufficiently delicate and Swaras are 
equiped with all possible subtle points, the use 
of the twelve temperéd_notes of equal value of 
Western music has-no-important place in 
Indian music. Being essentially melodic, Indian 
music does not require. any. harmonisation or 
modulation for which a twelve-point scale may 
appear to be convenient. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that keyed instruments, for instance, 
harmonium, piano, etc., showing octaves divided 
into twelve equal and tempered half-notes which 
do not exactly correspond to the twelve notes 
(i.e., seven Suddha plus five Vikrta) of Indian 
music, have little recognition in the music of 
our country. These twelve (seven Suddha and 
five Vikrta) subtle notes help to create a flavour 
in music which is absolutely unknown to§the 
melodic system outside India. 
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In the Karnataka system of music, the seven 
svaras and their variations are known as 


follows : 
Karnataka Hindustani 
1. Sadja Sadja 
2... Suddha Rsava Komala Rsava 
3. Suddha Gandhara or 
Catu Sruti Rsava Suddha Rsava. 
4. Sat Sruti Rsava or 
Sadharan Gandhara Komala Gandhara. 
5. Antara Gandhara Suddha Gandhara 
6. Suddha Madhyama Same 
7. Prati Madhyama Teevra Madhyama 
8. Pancama Same 
9. Suddha Dhaivata:* Komala Dhaivata 
10. Catusruti Dhaivata or 
Suddha Nisada. Suddha Dhaivata 
11. Kaisik Nisada or Sat 
Sruti Dhaivata Komala Nisada 
12. Kakali Nisada Suddha Nisada. 


From Sadja to Pancama, it is called Purvan- 
ga and from Madhyama to Tara Sadja, it is 
called Uttaranga. 

In the music of India the whole range of 
Vocal Music is divided into three Saptakas, 
namely, Mandra, Madhya and Tara, which 
otherwise may be designated as low, middle and 
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high, respectively. But on an instrument, it can 
be tuned at still higher or still lower, as the 
case may be. We have taken into considera- 
tion only three Sthanas mentioned above. 

Another important aspect of Indian music 
is That. What is known as That in North 
India is called Mela in the South. 

Mela is most commonly known these days 
and it was Pandit Vyankatamakhi in South 
India who formulated the current system of 
‘seventy-two Melas. In North India, the term 
was first used as! Samsthan by Lochan 
Pandit in his book efititléd “Raga Tarangini’”’. 
While Vyankatamakhi-mentioned seventy-two 
Melas in his Caturdaidi Prakashika, Lochan 
classified Ragas under twelve Samsthanas only. 
The number of Thats in present-day Hindus- 
thani music is only ten according to late Pandit 
‘Bhat Khande. 

Now let us examine what is exactly meant 
by the term That. A That is just an arrange- 
‘ment of the seven notes in a Saptaka in which 
the notes are situated at given intervals end in 
‘their natural order. Ragas are supposed to be 
_born out of Thats and hence a That ora Mela 
is known as Janaka Mela or the parent scale 
and Ragas belonging to it are called Janya 
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Ragas, that is, Ragas that are born to the 
parent Mela. 

Since the basic principles of both the 
systems are common, based as they are on 
scientific and mathematical calculation, there is 
of late greater understanding and appreciation 
of Karnataka music in the North and vice 
versa, to mutual advantage of both. Each has 
in a subtle way been enriching the other. 

Pandit Vyankatamakhi produced seventy- 
two melas or melakartas and is reported to 
have predicted that “even-gods cannot change 
these”. By mathematical calculation the num- 
ber seventy-two has been found to be unassail- 
able. Therefore, ina sense his prediction is 
true. But one need not work out the classifica- 
tion of Ragas in so many Melas, as it is well- 
known that classification always becomes simp- 
ler when the classes are fewer. It is perhaps 
with this intent that Lochan was satisfied with 
twelve and Pandit Bhatkhande with ten. Those 
ten Thats are as follows, (a) Bilawal, (b) Kalyan, 
(c) Khamaj, (d) Bhairav, (e) Asavari, (f) Bhai- 
ravi, (g) Purvi, (h) Marva, (i) Kafi, & (j) Todi. 

A Raga being the combination of svaras 
which has a pleasing effect on the listener’s ear 
is a melody consisting of “Aroha” and 
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‘*‘Avaroha” (i.e., ascent and descent). Every 
Raga must have a Vadi, meaning a note that 
stands for the Raga. A Vadi thus is the most 
important of all notes that constitute a Raga. 
In other words, a Vadi is the key swara or the 
main note which predominates in the Raga. A 
note which is next only to the Vadi in import- 
ance is called Samvadi and it follows the key 
note, that is Vadi, like a Mantri or minister. 
Besides these two, all other notes used in the 
Raga are known as Anuvadi ; Anuvadi is like 
a servant. A note which-is detrimental to the 
establishment of a Raga ss called Vivadi, mean- 
ing one that quarrels: [The Vivadi note is 
considered as an enemy, because it produces 
discord.] 

A Vadi is a key svara or the main note, 
which predominates in the Raga. A Samvadi 
is the next important svara of the Raga and 
follows the key note, that is Vadi, like a Mantri. 
There are also Anuvadi and Vivadi notes. The 
Anuvadi is like a servant and the Vivadi [is 
considered as] an enemy. 

The other essential conditions for the form- 
anon of a Raga are: 

A Raga must have at least five notes in it. - 
There are three kinds (Jatis) of Ragas accord- 
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ing to the number of svaras used. They 
are: 


1. Sampurna Jati 7 notes (full) 
2. Sadav 6 notes (one less) 
3. Odav 5 notes (two less) 


The possibilities of multiplying Ragas are 
limitless. It is said that ‘Na Raganadm talanam 
Ca Antah Kutrapi Bidyate.’ By changing the 
basic note on the scale, one can get many new 
Ragas. But we do not know how far these will 
be sweet to the ear. From the point of view — 
of intermingling of Ragas this may te an in- 
teresting exercise, but. if one adheres to it 


all in an  orthodox....way..in relation to its” 


practical effect, perhaps not much of melodic 

effect will remain. For music after all, is not 

mathematics. It is more than a technique. 
Our ancestors did everything possible inclu- 


ding misguidance to guide us in this respect. 


They took tremendous pains to pass on the 
inestimable treasures of musical literature to us. a 
Some of them devoted their life-time to the — 
single problem relating to musical invention — 
and problems connected with it. Modern man — 
could at best try to give us a reasonable -inter- _ 


pretation of it, but could perhaps add toit very — 


little of his own. 


2 


Zé 
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Many who are good musicians, often claim 
to have invented new Ragas. Is it so easy to 
do so? How many things have to be borne in 
mind for adding a new Raga to our existing 
list of Ragas ? It is not just changing the key 
note, or merely blending two or three different 
Ragas into one, and calling it by some fanciful 

Tew name. Every thing has its proper proce- 
dure. 


With all due respect to them for their keen 
desire to invent and: their interest in this vast 
and vital subject of music; they should think 
that it is better and wiser for them to practise 
with precision and’accuracy*the many varieties 
of Ragas bequeathed tous by our forefathers, 
instead of going on the wild goose chase of 
trying to invent new Ragas. There are many 
Ragas which have been forgotten and are rarely 
sung. Some may find this incredible, but 
to be convinced they have only to 
look around and see. There is great need for 
the study of the past musical literature and for 
its careful and correct interpretation as also for 
its practice. Any scholar will agree that anci- 
ent Indian literature on music contains a large 
number of secrets which modern interpreters 
have not yet been able to unravel. A good 
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musician cares more for presenting a Raga in 
all its glory in proper shape and colour ; he 
rarely, if ever, bothers about inventing any 
thing 

In the Hindusthani system of music, only 
about two hundred Ragas are popular and are 
generally sung. Even out of these, only about 
fifty are very popular. The remaining Ragas 
have conflicting interpretations. For instance, 
many varieties of Bilawal, Todi, Kanada, etc., 
are not presented in the same way by different 
sub-schools of music. 

Among the most-important Ragas of the 
Hindusthani system which are common and are 
understood by most.are. 


1. Bhairav 13. Puriya Dhanasri 

2. Bhairavi 14. Iman 

3. Ramkeli 15. Kedara 

4. Todi 16. Kamod 

5. Ashavari 17. Hamir 

6. Jaunpuri 18. Chhayanat 

7. Deshi 19. Khammaj 

8. Gaud Sarang 20. Desh 

9. Vrindavani Sarang 21. Tilok Kamod 
10. Bhimpalasi 22. Jaijayanti 
11. Multani 23. Mian Ki Mallar 


12. Shri Raag 24. Goud Mallar 
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a. Furi 38. Nat Mallar 

26. Darbari Kannada 39. Alahiya 

27. Adana 40. Devagiri 

28. Nayaki Kannada 41. Sindhura 

29. Behag 42. Kafi 

30. Shankara 43. Madhumat Sarang 

31. Vasant 44. Ahir Vhairab 

32. Bahar 45. Jogiya 

33. Paraj 46. Gunkeli 

34. Pancham 47. Suha 

35. Lalit 48. Sughrai 
36. Nat _ 49: Bhupali 
37. Bilawal . 50; “Bibhash 


Music must have~ developed in different 
forms ever since the:Vedie-age. Today we 
have few vestiges of those ancient forms of 
music. Music, as it was prevalent in those 
_ days, later became woven into different forms, 
of which the Chanda and Prabandha types 
“merit special mention. The Chanda and Pra- 
-bandha forms of music assumed specific forms 
and became the subject of many experiments in 
latter days. Ever since mediaeval times, these 
orms of music ushered in many new types ; 
finally the forms of music which gradually grew 
ut ia cages and have been very much preva- 
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lent even up to the present day in North India 
are the following : 

Alap, Dhrupad, Dhamar, Sadra, Khayal, 
Tarana, Tappa, Thumri, Laksana Geeta etc. 

Actually, tune is the basis of the Raga. 
There is. not much difference between classical 
and secular music except elaboration of ideas 
and treatment. 

Usually a song consists of two or four 
divisions. They are Sthayi, Antara, Sancari 
and Abhog. The character of each of the forms 
of songs as mentioned- above and which has 
been very much prevalent, even uptil today in 
North India is described here. But true itis 
that the present day. Hindusthani music with its 
heritage for the last two hundred years cannot 
be interpreted on the basis of the Sastras. 

Alap 

In considering {this form we must 
remember at the outset that Indian music is 
mainly divided into two categories, Anibaddha 
and Nibaddha. This division into two categories 
has been recognised since ancient days. Music 
which is not conditioned by any specific rhyth- 
mic pattern, for instance Alap, is known as 
“‘Anibaddha.” And all other musical forms which 
are controlled by Talas or rhythmic patterns — 
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come under the category called ‘‘Nibaddha.” 
Alap is just the analysis of a Raga or melody. 
Elaboration in different varieties which are 
strictly within boundary and limits of law is the 
-essence of Alap and it provides for a systematic 
development of the character of a given Raga. 
A Raga in Alap can be sung or played for 
hours together if the artist is a high class singer 
or instrumentalist (player). It is very pleasing to 
the ear and, if sung with mastery, in the proper 
atmosphere it can hold listeners spell bound 
for long. No words are.used to sing an Alap ; 
occasionally, ‘‘ta-na-ri-na”’-or ‘“‘akars” are used. 
The first part of-an-Alap introduces the 
Raga in Sthayi and.occupies.considerable time, 
because it is in this part that the main structure 
of the Raga is developed. After this the other 
divisions of singing or playing, namely, Antara, 
Sancari and Abhog fall, but not so elaborately. 
All these divisions are presented in three stages 
of a progressively increasing tempo, namely, 
Vilambit or slow, Madhya or neither slow nor 
quick and Drut or quick. No_ percussion 
instruments accompany this part. After this 
~ follows a variety of tonal and rhythmic patterns 
suitable to the Raga itself. The number of 
those patterns depends on the range of training 
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the artist receives in different modes or methods 
of presentations of Ragas through the Alap. A 
Ragalapti seems.to be more or less what has 
been described above. A Rupakalap, on the 
other hand, is believed to contain more rhyth- 
mic elements. 
Dhrupad 

Dhrupads are also known as Dhruvapads. 
This is a very old and orthodox style of com- 
position. Dhruvapads were first introduced 
by Raja Mansingh of Gwalior. Tansen became 
a great Dhrupad singer- This requires a well- 
trained voice and ability-to modulate it with 
perfection. They start singing this in a very 
slow tempo, in the: ‘mandra sthayi’ first, in a 
full-throated voice and gradually develop it. 
A Dhruvapad contains all the four parts men- 
tioned earlier, i. e., ‘Sthayi’, ‘Antara’, ‘Sancar’, | 
and ‘Abhog’. There are three or four varieties 
of Dhruvapads. Dhrupads are generally compo- 
sed in Choutal, Shultal, Teebra, Rtpak etc. 
Even today there are some expert “Dhrupad” 
singers in Rampur. ‘“Sadra’”’ isa kind of fast 
“Dhrupad” sung in jhanptal. 

Dhamar 

This is a peculiar type of singing. The 

words are generally composed to suit the signi- — 
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ficance of the festival of spraying of colour and 
coloured water and depicting Radha and Krsna 
as heroine and hero. 

The rhythm and the time measurement are 
the peculiarities in this type. Some piece or 
passage is taken again and again in different 
metres changing the rhythm and catching the 
“sam” of the tal. In North India, Dhamars 
like the Dhrupads are also very popular. 
Varieties of rhythm and fixed measures of the 
tal are its characteristics. 

Another form of, song known as Hori is 
always sung in the Dhamar tal, or in other 
words, Hori is another name of Dhamar. 

Sadra 

Sadrais a form of Hindusthani music which 
stands between Dhrupad and Khayal. The tal 
used in it is generally Jhagp. It may be regar- 


ded as a combination of the elements, both of 


Dhamar and Khayal and as such may be 
divided into two types, (i) that which conforms 
more to Dhamar and may be called Dhrupad- 


_anga Sadra, and (ii) that which adopts more 


elements of Khayal and may be called 





Khayalanga Sadra. There are, however, a 


_ number of pure Dhrupad compositions which : 


t 


x 
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are also sung in Jhanp. These songs are to be 
_ regarded as Dhrupad and must not be confused 


with Sadra. 
- Khayal 


According to some scholars of Indian music 
Sultan Hussain was considered the  origi- 
nator of the Khayal style (1296-1316 A. D.) Be 
that as it may, a Khayal is now the most popu- 
lar form of classical music. The beauty of this 
style is that it can be expanded upto any length 
of time, representnig various ‘Kalas’ (patterns). 
These Khayals are of two kinds—the ‘Vilambit’ 
which is sung very, very slow (in a slow tempo) 

‘and which is usually composed and set to Ektal, 

Trital, Jaumra, Tilwada, etc., and the ‘Drut’, | 
that is the fast Khayal, which is sung in a fast 

tempo, and sung witha good elaboration of tan 

in different patterns. A fast Khayal is usually 

set in ‘Trital’, ‘Jhanptal’ or ‘Ektal’. There is a 
saying that Gwalior was once. upon a time a 

seat of music, and the reason for this, according 

to legend, is that music used to ring through 

the walls and would be carried by the breeze 
and heard. That is how everyone there became 

music-minded. The final and most dignified 

_ form of Khayal was given by Sadarang. 
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Tarana 

This is a peculiar style of singing. It is 
believed that when Amir Khusro first came 
to India as an unknown man, he found it very 
difficult to pronounce the high-flown Sanskrit 
words to be found in texts of songs, and hence 
he invented this style, leaving all words and 
putting meaningless syllables into these tunes, 


such as “to, nam, ri, tom, nom, dri, nam, tom,” 


ete., and called it Tarana. But actually these 
meaningless syllables are so called ‘Bol’s of 
percussion instruments like Tabla and Pakhwaj 


and musical instruments-like Veend and Sitar. — 
They had existed in the Prabandhas from a — 


previous age. 
Tappa 
The main theme of the Tappa style of songs 
is to express the pangs and pleasures of love. 
These were first intended to be sung only by 
those suffering from love or were separated 
from their lovers and were sung in a rather 


crude, unembellished, vulgar way. People — 
coming from respectable families rarely sang — 


these. Now-a-days, these are sung in a more 
refined and polished way. These consist of 


_two divisions only. These Tappas, it is believed, 
were first introduced by a famous Muham- ~ 
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medan singer, Golam Nabi by name. Golam 
Nabi was later named as Shouri Miah of 
Lucknow and he lived about 1810A.D. A 
Tappa, when properly rendered, brings out all 
the subtle graces which are inherent in the song. 
It is full of melody when properly sung and has 
a marked rhythm. The most saliant feature 
in a Tappais the Tan known as Jam Jama. 
The basis of a Tappa is supposed to be the 
camel-drivers’ songs of Punjab. A Tappa is 
gradually going out of fashion. 
Thumri 

The great Nawab of Oudh, who was himself 
a good musician, Nawab Wajid Ali Shah of 
Lucknow, was the greatest pioneer in introduc- 
ing the Thumri style of music. This style is 
supposed to have grown out of songs like Kajri, 
which are a mixture of khayals and another type 
of song known as Tappa. These are mostly 
based on love themes, and are very romantic in 
their content and presentation. 

Lucknow and Varanasi (Benares) are 
specially famous for Thumris. © Music artistes 
of these two cities generally combine two or 
three Ragas, and make it a lively and fasci- 
nating rendering. They can keep the whole 
audience enraptured with their musical patterns 
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for long hours. Sophisticated musicians and 
the elite of the society often look down upon 
this romantic style of singing, as it is not | 
considered to be very pure or formal. 

Laksana Geeta 

These are little songs. They give a picture 
of the Raga in which it is composed. Even a 
novice can without much difficulty form an idea 
of the characteristics and conditions laid down 
for it for being sung from the description of the 
particular Raga. It describes the laksanas or 
essential characteristi¢s~and hence it has come 
to be known as a ‘‘Laksana Geeta.” 

Karnatak System of Music 

South India isfamous’for her wealth of 
music. In South India there are innumerable 
varieties of songs like geethams, varnams, kritis, 
keertanas, padams and various other kinds. It 
also occupies an exhalted position in the realm _ 
of devotional songs. 

The Tevarams, Tiruyachakams, Divya- | 
nama Sankeertanams, Ramdass Keertanams, all _ 
these constitute the cream of devotional music 
of South India. There are some wonderful 
musical stone pillars of historical value insome _ 
of the temples of South India. Thus wehave 
the rich treasure of music in the South Indian — 
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temples, which have also got historical value. 

The ‘Sahitya’ and the‘musical setting of the 
composition in South Indian music are equally — 
“important. In the case of great composers like 
Thyagaraja, the ‘Sahityas’ are of very high order 
breathing Bhakti, philosophy, morals and 
ethics. 

Like in the North, in the early days Rajas 
and zamindars were the patrons of music in 
South India also. Tanjore has been the most 
important and brightest spot on the musical 
map of South India dhting the past three or 
four centuries. 

- References to music-in the general literature 
of our country help us ‘and ‘throw some light . 
on the Laksanas of Ragas, talas, etc. South © 
India gave the methodicai scheme of the seventy- 
two (72) melakartas or primary scales, and 
twelve semi-tones of the octave on which the 
scheme is based, and all these are universally 
known. 

There are many works in Sanskrit containing 
some very valuable and authoritative informa- 
tion on music of different periods. There is also 
an enormous literature on sculpture connected 
- with music in India. 
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Sruti 

The names of Srutis as given by Bharata 
and Saranga Deva are the same for both 
systems. The topics of these twenty-two 
Srutis and the Sa and Pa being the ‘‘achala’”’ 
(steady) svaras, the scale of sapta svaras with 
their names and various other fundamentals and 
Jatis, etc., are the same for both the systems. 

Though the same number of twenty-two 
Srutis has been existing in the karnataka music 
a well-trained ear can easily perceive that there 
are other minor and subtle Srutis too featuring 
in some Ragas. 

Sruti is a minute-musical interval which a 
trained, musically.refined.and sufficiently con- 
scious musical ear Cai only perceive. When 
we say that there is an interval of one Sruti 
between a pair of notes, the value of the Sruti- 
interval will be of great significance according 
to the notes forming the pair. Moreover, 
when we say that the octave is divided into 
twenty-two intervals, those are all of unequal 
intervals. 

Melakartas. The scheme of seventy-two 
Melakartas or primary scales or Thats was 

, evolved by Vyankatamakhi in early seventeenth 
century. These seventy-two Melakartas are 


pase} 
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grouped under twelve Cakras, each comprising 
six mela Ragas. These again have two divisions. 
The first half or division of Melakartas is from 
Cakra one to six (1 to 6)—these are Melas 1 to 
36. And the second half or division is consist- 
ing of seven to twelve (7 to 12) Cakras—these 
are 37 to 72 Melas. In the first half, i.e., the 
first thirty-six Melas, the Madhyama is Suddha 
and in the second half or the remaining thirty- 
six Melas the Prati Madhyama or Tivra 
Madhyama is used. 

Thus the variety-of the note Ma is the 
distinguishing feature between the two halves 
of the Melakarta scheme. The names and the 
serial numbers of the .Melakartas are shown 
below in the table. 

First half (Purva Second half (Uttara 


group ) group) 
Comprising of the Comprising of the 
Suddha Ma Prati Ma. 


Melakartas 1 to 36 Melakartas 37 to 72. 


Number and name of the Cakra Number andname of theCakra 


(Ragas included in it.) (Ragas included in it.) 
1. Indu 1—6 7. Rshi 37—42 
2. Netra J—12 8. Vasu 43—48 
3. Agni 13—18 9. Brahma 49—54 
4. Veda 19—24 10. Disi 55—60 
5. Bana 25—30 11. Rudra 61—66 
6. Rtu 31—36 12. Aditya 67—72 
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Since the Sa and Pa are present in all the 
Melakartas, and the two Madhyamas respectively 
appear in the two halves as mentioned, the 
order of R.G.D.N. determines the arrangement 
serially. 

South Indian system of music has a very 
important place in the latest development of 
Indian music as a whole. And the entire 
system is very much disciplined and thoroughly 
based on a pattern emanated from the Sastras 
of ancient days. Another wonder of South 
Indian music is preserved in the stone pillars 

of temples at Hampi,-Tinhevelly and Madurai. 
These pillars are pianos in stone. Besides, 
- their considerable..merits, as architectural 
pieces, their musical attainments are wonderful. 
In each group of the clustered musical columns, 
each and every thin column if tapped lightly 
would yield a musical note and the note of 
each column is different from that of the other. ’ 
Thus each group of clustered columns has — 
turned into a large piano, as the notes arising © 
__ from each group of pillars extend « over a range — 
of one full octave. 
a8 Music has played an important role in the 
cultural life of the people throughout the © 
ene In ancient Greece and China changes — 

















Siva, Nataraja, a bronze sculpture of South India. 
12th Centurv A.D, 





Girl with mirror, Bhuvaneswar, 
12th Century A.D. 





Musical Stone Pillar at Madurai 





Gotu Vadyam, Popular in South Indian Music. 





Vichitra Veena, Popular in North Indian Music. 
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in music were considered as preludes to political 


changes. Plato assigned great importance to 


musical scales and according to him these were 
truly the psychological source of attitudes and 
aptitudes of men and women. Great import- 
ance was attached to music by the Christian 


Church also. According to Pythagorus music — 


was a science of the Universe. 
In India, music has been regarded as a part 
of religion and an occult science. It had a 


great impact on the day to day life of the 
people in ancient India. It-continued to assume _ 


importance during the subsequent period too. 


Geeta Kala, ortheartof music, though a 
recognised and widely accepted as an important — 
branch of sixty-four fine arts, was much simpler — 


in form during the Vedic period. Intricacies and 
- complexities of Ragas in our classical music of 
today are products of much later developments. 


Ragas are subjects of high specialisation requiring _ 
the entire energy of musicians. In Bharata’s time — 
which covered a period from 100 B.C. to 40) © 


Ce 


A.D. even the Prabandha Gana was not. there. 2 


Varieties of Dhruva Gana which were in vogue _ 
then were classified according to Talas or — 
a and not esis to eee of - 
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Of the sixty-four arts of ancient India, 
certain arts became extinct in later days and 
some came under the influence of foreign 
elements like painting, industrial art, etc. The 
art of music, however, maintained its elemental 
Indian character. The same is true in respect 
of dance, especially that of South India. 

In this discussion on the sixty-four branches 
of fine arts in ancient India, later developments 
of Geeta-Kala, that is, present forms of classi- 
cal North and South Indian music have been 
dealt with at length...As music played a 
much vital role in the history of Indian culture 
and lives of the people,-it has received a little 
more attention than: other:branches of the fine 
arts. 


II 


Next to vocal music the second important 
branch of fine arts is “‘Vadya”’ or popularly 
known as Instrumental Music. There are more 
or less four important categories of musical 
instruments. These are known as Tata, Susira, 
-Anaddha or Avanaddha and Ghana. Inthe first 
category or Tata group there are string instru- 
ments. Some of the string instrumentsare the 
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Veen or Vind, Swarod, Sitar, Esraj, Rabab’ 
Tanpura etc. Then in the second category, or 
Susira group there are the blowing instruments 
like the flute, the Shanai, the bag-pipe ete. 
Then in the third category, ie. Anaddha or 
Avanaddha group the leather-covered instru- 
ments which are particularly meant for creating 
rhythmic patterns can be classified. The 
Tabla, Mrdanga, the Pakhwaj, the Khola, the 
Dholaka, the Dhak or the drum, etc. are the 
different types of musical instruments in 
this Anaddha or Avanaddha category. The 
Anaddha or Avanaddha instrument Dhak 
is also sometimes,..known..as Bhanda. The 
Anaddha or Avanaddha and Bhanda, these 
two are one and the same type of instruments. 
In the Natya Sastra of Bharata this Anaddha 
or Bhanda sort of musical instrument has been 
named as Avanaddha (Chapter XXVIII). Then 
finally in the fourth category or Ghana group 
those musical instruments are brought together 
which are exclusively made of metal, wood, 
stone or clay, for instance Kartal, Jhanjar, 
Khanjani, Mandira, Ghatam and there are 
other repurcussion instruments which, though 
not used frequently may be classified under 
the Ghana group. 
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Yasodhara observes—‘“‘Ghanam ca vitatam 
vadyam tatam susiram eva caikamsya-puskara- 
tantribhir venuna ca yathakramam’’1i—Vadya 
can be ghana, vitata, tata and susira, made 
respectively of brass, hide, strings and bamboo. 

So there are four groups of musical instru- 
ments ; the repurcussion instruments, the beat- 
ing instruments, the string instruments and 
finally the blowing instruments. The technique 
of playing upon these instruments, the Tana, 
‘Laya and Matra connected with the playing of 
each of these instruments;and the process of 
demonstration, all these:are the different aspects 
of this second branch of Catuhsasti Kala. 
Certain details of musical instruments prevalent 
in ancient India are available from a musical 
work entitled “Vind-prakésa’’. 

‘Vadyam’ brings in, as corollaries, two 
minor arts, viz.— 

Vinadamarukavadyam—Some understand 
by this—actual playing cn vina or damaru. Of 
all instruments, string-instruments are the 
most appealing. Vind, again, excels all string- 
instruments. But as admitted by all expert 
instrumentalists it is very difficult to play 
on the damaru. It requires practice from a 
very early age, otherwise, distinct sounds can- 
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not be produced. And there is also another 
factor ; these two instruments are favourite 
respectively to Sarasvati and Siva, the patron- 
saints of music. Hence, the special mention of 
these two as the subject of one separate and 
distinct branch of art, though instruments 
have already been discussed under ‘Vadyam.’ 
This explanation, however, does not appeal 
to us. We think, that this means producing 
vocal sounds resembling those of vina and 
damaru. To produce sounds similar to those of 
flute or tabla is practised;even today by many 
people. This explanation seems to be better. 
Udakavadya—To produce sounds of musical 
instruments like Mrdanga, Muraja etc. after 
striking the surface of water by one’s own palm. 
Or, in other words, after filling in different 
water-pots with water, strokes are given upon 
those potsin order to create different melodious 
tunings. This sound-creating effort is an ob- 
ject of this branch of fine art. The musical 
instrument which is utilised to raise such melo- 
dious tunings is also called “Jaltaranga”’. Many 
people are of the opinion that a reputed musi- 
cian of Europe, named Franklin had invented 
this type of musical instrument which is known 
as “Jaltaranga”. But even in the works of 
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ancient days we have references regarding this 
particular type of musical instrument. 


III 


Then we pass on to the fifth and one of the 
major branches of Catuhsasti Kala, viz., Danc- 
ing or the Dance style, which is known as 
Nrtya. This Nrtya Kala can be divided into 
two groups, the Anatya and the Natya. Accor- 
ding to Vatsydyana, the author of the Kama- 
sutra, the Abhinaya.Kala‘or the dramatic art 
is included in this group-of Nrtyakala. Though 
Vatsyayana does not. say so.explicitly, yet itcan 
be assumed as there is no separate mention of 
Natyakala. The division into Natya and Anatya 
is suggested by Yasodhara who must have 
followed the tradition of Kamasitra. The 
first part of the third chapter of Kamasitra by 
Vatsyayana and Yasodhara’s commentary may 
be referred to in this connection. Of the 
two varieties of Nrtya, the Anatya and Natya, 
the act of imitating all sorts of doings and 
activities of the residents of Tribhuvana, the 
three worlds, i.e. the heaven, the earth and the 
netherworld is known as Natya Nrtya and the 
dance of professional artistes and dancers is 
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known as Anatya Nrtya. Yasodhara says— 
“svarge va martyaloke va patdle va nivasinam 
krtanukaranam natyam anatyam nartakasri- 
tam”. So, Natya Nrtya is identical with the 
dramatic art which we shall discuss under the 
next head. At present, we confine our attention 
to Anatya Nrtya which happens to be of two 
varieties, the Tandava and the Lasya. Nrtya,. 
Nrtta, Nartana are generally used as different 
terms to denote the dance style. Nandikesvara, 
however, draws a clear line of distinction bet- 
ween Nrtya and Nrtta. “According to him, any 
rhythmic movement canbe called Nrtta, while 
the term Nrtya applies to.rhythmic movements. 
suggesting some déép sentiment. (Abhinaya- 
darpana—verses, 15,16). The dances of the 
male artistes are called Tandava Nrtya, whereas 
the dance of female artistes is Lasya Nrtya. It 
is said that Lord Siva was originally the planner 
of Tandava Nrtya, and therefore he is often 
called the Nataraja or Natanatha. In different 
forms of temple architectures available through- 
out India and also in many types of sculptures, 
innumerable forms or images of Siva as Nata- 
raja or the Dancing Siva canbe found even 
today. Lord Siva first gave the lessons of Danc- 
ing to his most favourite disciple, Nandin. 
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Another name of Nandin is “Tandu”. Since 
the most favourite disciple of Lord Siva, 
Nandin or “Tandu” introduced the technique 
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of the art of dancing to the people of the world, 
this dance style has been named after him as 
“Tindava”. Parvati or Gauri devised the 
technique of dancing to be practised by the 
womenfolk, and that was the “Lasya” type of 
dancing. There are two main divisions of 
dancing, one is called the ‘“‘Karana”’ and the 
other is “Angahdra”. To place or fix up the 
hands and feet in different poses and postures 
while dancing is known as “Nrtya Karana”’ or 
more popularly as “‘Karana”’. In the Natya 
Sastra of Bharata, we get details of one hundred 
and eight forms of—“Karanas” or “‘Nrtya 
Karanas”. In the.most..celebrated Nataraja 
temple of Chidambaram in South India there 
are two “Gopurams” on the eastern and 
western sides of the temple and upon the most 
beautifully decorated reliefs and walls of these 
two “Gopurams”’ all these one hundred and 
eight forms or. postures of ‘“Karana’’ or 
“Nrtya Karana” have been engraved in stone 
and underneath the engraving of each 
“Karana” the details about the character and 
style of that particular “Karana”’ form have 
also been recorded according to the definitions 
of the Natya Sastra. Unfortunately of the one — 
hundred and eight different engraved forms — 
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only ninety-three are now found in proper 
condition., The rest have been spoilt due to 
the invasion of ages. 

The movements and different postures of 
other parts of the body besides the hands and 
the feet are known as “Angahara’”’ or “‘Anga- 
viksepa”. Two or more than two ‘“Karanas” 
may be coupled up with one “Angahara”’, as 
the “Karana’’ and the “‘Angahara’’ being com- 
bined together would give the correct form of 
‘“‘Nrtya’’, i.e. create the proper dancing style. 
There are thirty-two varieties of “‘Angahara’. 
Details regarding character, style, expression, 
forms and definitions ~of all these thirty-two 
varieties of ““Angahara” have been given in the 
Natya Sastra. In the dance style there is an- 
other important factor and that is known as 
‘‘Recaka’’. The technique of placing the foot 
steps upon the ground in different rhythmic 
measures is called the ‘‘Pada Racaka’’, the pro- 
cess of turning and twisting the waist right and 
left, in front and in the back indifferent beauti- 
ful poses is called the “Kati Recaka” and the 
process of movement of hands in different gay 
forms is called the “Hasta Recaka’’. Finally 
moving the neck in different forms while danc- 
ing is called the ‘“Griva-Recaka.” When the 
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«‘Angahara” style is supported by Tala, Laya, 
‘‘Karana” and ‘“‘Recaka”’ and thus a complete 
form is effected out of the combination of all 
these styles, that complete and total effect is call- 
ed ‘‘Pindi Baddha.”’ The term “Pindi Baddha”’ 
can literally be translated into English as Danc- 
ing figure. Sometimes the dancing figure of the 
dance artiste tecomes like that of a lion and 
then the figure is called “‘Simha Pindi”. In this 
way the dancing figure becomes like that of a 
lotus and then it is called ‘Padma Pindi’’, like 
that of a peacock and then the figure is called 
““Maytra Pindi” and.so-on and so forth. In 
the Natya Sastra of Bharata, details about all 
these dance styles and their ‘characteristics will 
be available. Yasodhara, however, does not 
go into details. He simply says—karanany 
angaharas ca vibhavo bhava eva cai anubhavo 
rasas ceti samksepdn nrtyasamgrahahu, which 
means, the karanas, the angahdras, vibhava, 
bhava, anubhava and rasa—these, in short, 
make nrtya. We have discussed the first two and 
shall discuss the rest under the next head. 
Vocal music, instrumental music and the 
dancing style—these are three major branches 
-of Indian Fine Arts, being perhaps most widely 
_and deeply practised and appreciated. Accord- 
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ing to the old traditions of India, vocal recitals 
of songs, instrumental music and dancing—a 
well-knit combination of these three has been 
broadly termed as ‘‘Sangita”. 


IV 


Now the next item is Natyakala or Abhi- 
nayakala. We have already referred to thetwo 
divisions of Nrtyakala into Natya and Anatya. ~ 
Anatya nrtya or Dancing has been discussed. 
Next comes Natya nrtya It is so wide a subject, 
that it must be treated asa separate kala, in spite 
of the fact that Kamastitra does not treat it as 
so. The Natya Nrtyahas been commonly 
known as Natyabhinaya. In the Saiva Tantra 
“Natya”, being absolutely separated from 
«““Nrtya”’ has been stated asa different branch of 
fine art. The Abhinaya has got four aspects, 
known as Angabhinaya, Vakyabhinaya, Vesa- 
bhinaya and Bhavabhinaya—also called Angika, 
Vacika, Aharya and Sattvika respectively. (Vide 
Sahityadarpana VI-2 and Abhinayadarpana 1). 
When the actor or actress concerned assumes 
the role of somebody according to plan, with 
the help of his or her physical form and move- 
ment and gestures, word, dress and feelings, 
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under those circumstances we may say that 
some sort of acting is being done. In a drama- 
tic performance, certain unreal events are caused 
to appear as real events with the help of the 
dancing style, music, vocal and instrumental, 
dialogues and stagecrafts and the total effect of 
all these creates different forms of dramatic 
scenes. It is said that the drama is the lively 
expression of activities—not only of human 
beings but also of divine or semi-divine or 
other beings, and the inkabitants of all the three 
worlds. In the Natyasastra of Bharata, all the 
different forms and styles;of dramatic perform- 
ances have been nicely depicted. It is said that 
the introductory forms of dramas and dramatic 
compositions can te distinctly traced in the 
Samvadasiiktas or conversation-hymns in the 
Rgveda—(Samvada meaning conversation) e.g. 
that of yama-yami. Regarding the origin of 
Natyasastra it is said that in ancient days the 
Sidras had no right to read the Vedas. So the 
gods carre over to Brahma and requested him 
- that one subsidiary part of the Vedas should be 
written in such a way so that that subsidiary 
part may be read by all irrespective of caste or 
creed. After being persuaded by the gods 
Brahma composed the ‘‘Nata-Veda”. And this — 
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«Nata Veda” or ‘“Natya Veda” was named as 
the fifth Veda and it has got within itself the 
essence of all the four Vedas. In this way the 
dialogue portion of the Rg Veda, the music from 
the Sama Veda, the technique of acting from 
the Yajurveda and the “‘Rasa”’ from the Atharva 
Veda were coalesced into one and assembled 
together for the composition of the fifth Veda 
or the “Natya Veda”. Bharata Muni had first 
learnt the Natya Vidya from Brahma and later 
he had himself written the Natyasastra. Bharata 
Muni had one hundred’sons and all of them 
became Natas or. actors and the Apsaras 
(nymphs) of the heaven. became the natis or 
actresses. The sage Narada and the Gandharvas 
undertook the work of musical compositions 
and musical tunings and in this way a full-fled- 
ged dramatic group was formed. Prior to this 
event, that is, the occasion of forming a dramatic 
group the gods had defeated the asuras in a 
terrific battle. In order to commemorate the 
victory of the gods upon the asuras the former 
had hoisted one flag in the heaven. This flag 
was named as Indradhvaja or Sakradhvaja’; 

Sakra being but a synonym of Indra. The gods 
had assembled before the Sakradhvaja and 
they were full of mirth and merriment. At 
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that time Bharata Muni appeared before 
Brahma and expressed the desire that he would 
like his dramatic group to stage one play on 
that occasion. Brahma gladly gave his consent 
and the dramatic group started the staging of 
a play. The asuras also appeared there, as they 
thought that they could enjoy some fun. The 
drama started. The subject-matter of the drama 
was the episode of the defeat of the asuras by 
_the gods. The asuras became very angry witness- 
ing that performance, _They thought that they 
were defeated by the gods/in the actual battle- 
field and inthe dramatic performance also the — 
same event was being..staged. So the asuras 
raised a cry and started to disturb the dramatic | 
performance. Indra, the king of the gods became 
very angry at this interference of the asuras — 
and he hurled Indradhvaja upon the asuras _ 
and the asuras suffered injuries from the blow 
of that Indradhvaja. Since the asuras were 
physically injured by that Indra dhvaja, another — 
name for the Indradhvaja was coined as — 
“Jarjara”’. So it has been the custom since then 
to hoist one “‘Jarjara staff” in front of the — 
stage. If the ‘“Jarjara staff’ is properly 
hoisted, there;will be no disturbance while a — 
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play is staged; this has been the common 
belief ever since those days. 

In the ‘Vidya-samgraha-nibandha’ of the 
“Siddhanta-pradipa”, a commentary of the 
Bhagavata, Sukadeva has stated that of all the 
different branches of fine arts ‘““Gita” is the 
best, ‘““Vadya’”’ is the second best and ‘‘Natya’’ 
isnext to those two. And Natya Vidya, though 
a consolidated product of these three, has got a 
character of its own. Then there is a good 
number of minor arts too. In this connection 
we may mention certain informative points 
regarding the stage craft, or how the plays used 
to be staged in ancient days. 

Even these days-we find specimens of stages 
as were prevalent in ancient days. These spe- 
cimens are found inside two caves in a series of 
hillocks named Ramgarh at Sarguja State in 
the district of Chota Nagpur. These two caves 
are named as Shitabenga and Yogimara. There 
are found the two specimens of dramatic stages 
coupled up with green rooms as were prevalent 
in ancient days when Sanskrit plays used to be 
staged. It is said that these caves are at least 
2,200 years old. We may say that the stage- 
craft in ancient India was sufficiently developed, - 
the standard of dramatic stages inancient India 
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teing obviously much better than that of the 
European stage of even three hundred years ago. 
In the Natya Sastra we have references to 
about eighteen different types of stages. Some of 
these stages were triangular, some of them were 
of square size and often certain stages were 
quadrilateral in shape. A quadrilateral stage 
had some characteristics of its own, its length 
being twice its breadth. If its length could 
be measured at 64 yds. its breadth would be 
32 yds. ‘ 
Square-shaped stages.were morein common. 
Usually a square-shaped-stage measured four . 
yards on each side... The. auditorium was in front 
of the stage and the people who used to come to 
witness the drama would sit in different rows ; 
the seats were made of brick and wood. There 
were certain peculiarities in the auditorium 
itself. The seats meant for the Brahamanas had 
white pillars in the front and the seats meant 
for the Ksatriyas had red-coloured pillars in 
their front. The Brahamanas would sit in the 
front row and the Ksatriyas would sit behind 
them. Usually the seats of the Brahamanas 
used to be at the nearest point of the stage. Then 
the Vaisyas had their seats in the Vayukona, i.e. 
the north-west corner of the auditorium and — 
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- those seats were marked by the placement of 


yellow-coloured pillars in front of the seats. 
The Sidras used to sit in the ‘“Isanakona”’ i.e. 


_the north-east corner and their seats used to be 
marked by the placement of black pillars. 


Usually, the stage would bea two-storeyed one. 
Any play centering round the men and matters 


of the earth would be staged on the ground 


floor of the stage, while the incidents which 
were heavenly or celestial used to be enacted 


_ on the first floor of the stage. 


In those days fine. pieces of cloth were 
used as screens to cover and uncover the 
happenings on the stage. But those screens or 
scenes could not be shifted:as they are done now. 
The background of the stage was made by a > 
wall with different types of things painted on 


_ the surface of that wall. Scenes of cities, villa- 





ges, rooms, houses, hills, rivers, forests, etc. 
figured prominently in the scenic depicticns on — 
the wall. People who would come to witness 
the staging of the play had to imagine, rather 


- visualise different happenings on the stage in 
_ the atmosphere of different surroundings ; for 


instance, the atmosphere of the play could be 


_ imagined to be in a city or on the bank of a 
. river in the light of the ee walls in the hacle 
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ground. On each side of the wall there was a 
door kept hidden by athin piece of cloth, called 
“Yavanika.” This “Yavanika’” had many 
colours. Sometimes the ““Yavanika” used to have — 
varieties of colours in conformity with the sub- 
ject-matter of the play. If it were acomedy, i.e.a 
play which could provoke laughter, in that case 
the “Yavanika” used to be of white colour 
because, according to the conception of poets, 
laughter is of white colour—yasasi dhavalata 
varnyate hasa-kirtyoh (fame, laughter and glory 
are described as white):!: Thus, when incidents 
of warfare and fightings used to be staged — 
in the play, the “Yayanika’’ would be of red 
colour. Behind the “Yavanika” there would be 
another small room called ‘““Nepathya’’. ‘“‘Nepa- | 
thya” is commonly known as _ Sajghar in 
Bengali. Behind the stage there would be two 
small rooms on either side of the stage and the 
doors of those two rooms used to be kept hidden © 
by two screens. The actors and actressess used 
to enter the main stage itself through these two 
doors. While entering through these two doors 


or coming out of these two doors, the screen 
would be lifted by two beautiful young girlswho _ 


_ were particularly engaged there for that work. — 
Behind the large wall upon which there were 
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series of paintings and behind the two doors 
there was another small enclosure where musi- 
cians and other people playing different musical 
instruments or the orchestral group would sit. 
Those days an act in a Sanskrit play would 
not have different sub-sections. One act had one 
scene or in other words, one act was a separate 
entity. And there was an arrangement for letting 
the people in the auditorium know the full 
programme of the whole show. Therefore, 
before the actual staging of the play started 
the stage-manager or director of the play, 
technically called Sthapaka or Sitradhara 
would appear on,,the,,stage and through 
ordinary conversation with the nati or the 
Vidusaka (the jester or clown of the play), or any 
other ordinary companion, would shift cleverly 
to the subject-matter of the drama. While going 
on speaking in the form of a dialogue with 
the stage dancer or with the Vidisaka or with 
a “Pariparsika”’ (i e., companion) the “‘Sttra- 
dhara”’ would make a few introductory remarks 
on the theme of the play, the author of 
the -play, certain highlights and_ charac- 
ters of the play. This was meant to 
induce interest in the drama. Then the play 
starts. The “Siitradhara” would then tactfully 
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manage to have an exit from the stage. This 
prelude was known as ‘“Prastavana” which 
corresponds to the ‘‘prologue” in an English 
and European or continental play. Before the 
drama would start there were arrangements for 
the worshipping of the ‘“Jarjara’” and for 
having suitable “Arati’’ dance accompanied by 
the recital of appropriate song compositions and 
certain sloka or slokas known as ‘“Mangal- 
acaranam”. The technical name for this 
‘““Mangalacaranam’”’ was “Nandi”. Etymologi- — 
cally the word means _that-which delights (from 
the root, “nand” i.e. to take delight in). This 
Nandi was belieyed.to..be pleasing to the 
gods who, being delighted’ to hear it, would 
protect the drama from all possible disturbances. 
The custom of seeking divine assistance before 
any serious undertaking was and still is—a 
characteristic of Indians. 

In Sanskrit, drama is called ‘drsyakavya’ or 
‘ripaka’. There were usually twenty-eight types 
of Sanskrit dramas or ripakas of which three 
types were prominently known as Nataka, Pra- 
hasana and Natika. Besides, there were twenty- 
five types of plays which used to be composed 
on different occasions. Some of these plays — 
used to be simple one-act plays and some were 
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ten-act plays. Usually, plays of those days used 
to be composed in seven acts, for instance, 
AbhijnanaSakuntalam by Kalidasa. Of course, 
there were no strict principles regarding the 
planning of the plays. Plays used to be of any 
number of acts, from one to ten and sometimes 
it would happen that no definite or chronologi- 
cal uniformity could be maintained in the 
whole play itself,— that is, in the development 
and integration of the play—from the first 
-act to the last act. For instance, in the 
play “Uttara Ramacafita” by Bhavabhiti, 
the first act is about-Sita being exiled, in 
the second act the twin sons of Sita, Lava 
and Kusa who were.then-twelve years old are 
found. So it appears that in between the first 
act and the second act twelve years had 
conveniently passed away. We may cite another 
instance from “AbhijjanaSakuntalam” by 
Kalidasa. In that play the atmosphere of the 
sixth act is in a palace in the earth and in the 
seventh act one would find that the atmosphere 
of the play has been shifted to the heaven. But 
_ people who would come to witness the staging _ 
of the play would not mind at all for these 
_discrepancies. They would be delighted simply 
_ witnessing the play and they would never have 
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any complaint or grouse regarding the time and 
place of the episodes and anecdotes being 
staged in the play. In fact, maintaining a 
well-knit co-ordination amongst different places. 
of happenings according to the suitability and 
requirement of time has not been considered 
so very important at all by the Indian 
dramatists. But they have given much 
thought to the unities of time and action. © 
According to western dramatists, the ideal unity 
of time is observed, when the time of the per- 
formance of the drama exactly corresponds. 
with the time of the happenings described in the 
drama. But in most.cases,.this is impossible. So 
this rule is observed more in its. violation than 
in its application. The Indian mind had discerned 
the practical difficulty involved in it ; and, as a 
remedy, suggested the limitation of the unity of 
time to an Act, and not to the whole drama. 
The drama, as a whole, can be ‘anekadina- 
nirvartya’, i.e. covering several days, but not 
an Act. An Act should observe the unity of - 
time, the passage of time being suggested by — 
the gaps in between two Acts. This gap, how- 
ever, cannot be. stretched to infinity. The 
maximum time limit permitted by Bharata is — 
one year. And generally this injunction is 
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followed. Bhavabhuti’s violation is one of the 
tare exceptions. 

Unity of action has been much valued by 
the Indian scholars. In fact this is the very 
basis of Indian dramatic theories. Thus, simul- 
taneously with the ‘bahiranga bhaga’ or external 
structure of a drama, an ‘antaranga bhaga or 
internal structure has been thought out. 

The latter is made up with ‘‘Sandhis’’ or 
critical junctures in the development of the 
drama. These five ‘“Sandhi’’s would act like 
five different stages. The movement of the story 
in a play and different typés of developments of 
characters would be distinctly evident from the 
‘«*Sandhi’’s. 

Sanskrit plays would never have a tragic 
ending. So, we find while writing ‘Uttara. 
Ramacarita”, the great poet Bhavabhiti has 
changed the tone of the Ramayana as originally 
written by Valmiki. In the play of Bhavabhiti, 
the poet has made Sita enter the -Patala’ in a 
play within the play, but in the play itself we 
find Sita being accepted by her husband Rama. 
It does not mean, however, that there was no 
element of tragedy in Sanskrit dramas. Tra- 
gedy was there, but not at the end. ‘Vimarsa 
_sandhi”’—an important ‘‘sandhi” in drama 
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involves tragedy. The reason for avoiding 
tragedy at the end was perhaps this—the prin- 
cipal aim of the drama being entertainment, 
both the dramatist and audience preferred a 
happy ending. The profound appeal of tragedy 
was, however, inserted in the middle. 

If we come to the question as to what was 
the main aspect of Sanskrit plays, the answer is 
that it was ‘Rasa’ or sentiment. Rather ‘Rasa’ 
was the spirit of a Sanskrit drama. 

The poetically-minded Indian has always a 
special liking for ‘sentiment’, the spirit of ‘Rasa,’ 
rather than to anything else. The Sanskrit 
dramatists, too, knowing the general taste of 
the spectators, aim at deepening the sentiment 
through the different characters. Western dra- — 
matists, on the other hand, concentrate on the 
development of characters through different 
dramatic situations. Kalidasa is a master of 
“sentiment, while Shakespeare is of character 
and dramatic situations. 

The human heart is imbued with certain — 
thoughts, which can rather be called “Bhava”. 
~ When the “Bhava” of one person is made by 
the poet sufficiently wide, deep and superb so © 
that it can make others plunged into that 
“Bhava”, the “Bhava” is metamorphosed — 
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into “Rasa”. So we can say that “Bhava” isa 
personal feeling, whereas “Rasa” is universal. 

The aim of the poet and the dramatist is to 

convey “Rasa” to the mind of the readers or 
spectators, as the case may be, or in other 
words, to make them taste for a while a sort of 
ethereal pleasure which has teen described by 
rhetoricians to be ““Brahmasvada-sahodarah”, 
i.e. resembling the final state of bliss and 
beatitude. 

The permanent moods or ‘bhavas’ in the 
mind of a person are, according to the rhetori- 
cians, nine in number. They are (1) Rati—love, 
(2) Hasa—gaiety, (3) Soka—grief, (4) Krodha 
—anger, (5) Utsaha—vigour, (6) Bhaya—fear, 
(7) Jugupsa—repugnance, (8) Vismaya—wonder 
and (9) Sama—tranquility. These permanent 

Moods are termed ‘Sthayi Bhava’s. These per- 

sonal ‘Sthayi Bhava’s are transformed into 
‘Rasa’ ina sympathetic mind by the magic touch 
of poetic genius. The nine bhavas are melted, as 
it were, into nine Rasas, viz, (1) Srngdra—some 
ethereal feeling of love as opposed to the per- 
sonal feeling of it, and in the same way, 
(2) Hasya, (3) Karuna, (4) Raudra, (5) Vira, 
(6) Bhayanaka, (7) Bivatsa, (8) Adbhuta and 
(9) Santa. : 
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What help the Sthayi Bhavas to turn into 
Rasa are the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Sancari- 
Bhavas (or Vyabhicari Bhavas.) Vibhava is of 
two types—(1) Alambana and (2) Uddipana. 

Alambana Vibhava means the fundamental 
determining elements, e.g. man and woman in 
Srngara. Uddipana Vibhava is the exciting 
element, cne or many, e.g. a moonlit night, the 
spring or autumnal season, the evening breeze, 
the sight of beautiful flowers, the sound of 
cuckoo etc. in Srngara.. 

Anubhavas are external manifestations of 
the mental mood, e.g» bashfulness, smiling etc. — 
in Srngara. 

In the Anubhavas,..are also included what 
are commonly known as the eight Sattvika 
Bhavas or Vikaras. These are—(1) Stambha 
—standing motionless, (2) Sveda—perspiration, 
(3) Romanca—horripilation, (4) Svarabhanga — 
—breaking of voice, (5) Vepathu—trembling, — 
(6) Vaivarnya—pallor, (7) Asru—tears and 
(8) Pralaya or mircha—fainting. : 

These Sattvika bhavas can be the Anubhavas : 
of different Bhavas, under different circum- — 
stances, e.g. tears are shed in joy and sorrow — 
alike.- Pe 

Lastly, the Saaeari or Neghiseast Bhavas sare 
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the fleeting emotions which embellish, as it 
were, a permanent mood and thus excite Rasa, 
e.g. Love is relished more, when it is intersper- 
sed with, say, occasional disappointments, morti- 
fication, etc. According to the Vaisnavas and 
other mediaeval poets, Love reaches the most 
profound perfection, when it is preceded bya 
period of separation or sham misunderstanding 
which is technically called ‘mana’. This element 
of ‘mana’ has made R4adha’s love to Krsna 
immortal. With the help of these Vibhavas, 
‘“Anubhavas, etc. the dramatist subtly creates the 
effect called Rasa. ,Great, poets of the world, 
_ thinkers and philosophersyhave always conceiv- 
ed and described:..in-.innumerable ways this 
wonderful feeling and borrowing words of the 
‘Upanisad’s we can say, this has been described 
to be equal to the feeling of ‘Brahmananda’. 
That is why dramas are so very admired by the 
people of allcountries in all ages, and great 
playwrights like Kalidasa, Bhasa, Bhavabhiti 
and Shakespeare have been immortal. So many 
ages have passed away, empires have been built 
up and tumbled down, still the glory of these 
great playwrights has never been minimised. 
_ The above discussion of the ‘Dramatic Art? 
brings in a minor Art, connected with it and 
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that is—Ndatakakhydyikadarsana,—what is ex- 
actly meant by this is a matter of controversy. 
According to Yasodhara, this means a thorough 
knowledge of Kavya. Kdavyadarsana would 
have been a better name; but this name has 
been chosen to show special liking for Nataka 
(a particular type of drama,—here stands for 
all types of drama) and Akhyayika (a particular 
type of prose-kavya depicting the life and 
achievements of a historical personage, e.g. — 
Banabhatta’s Harsacaritam.) 

Others explain it otherwise. Some are of 
the opinion that this means; the exact descrip- — 
tion of Nataka and Akhyayika. (Darsana—‘to 
let know’ from the verb;drs-‘to know’ with 
the causative affix ‘nic’ and then ‘lyut’); 
Darsana means jnapana. 

Some hold that this means discussion and 
criticism of literary works, like Nataka, Akhya- 
yika, etc—‘darsana’ meaning ‘analysis’, 
‘review’, etc. 

Others say that showing life-pictures is the 
subject of this art. The show does not involve 
any speech, gesture or motion. It only repre- 
sents some famous person or event. The actors 
are shown as motionless pictures or statues, 
with the same decorations and dress, so that 


oa 
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they give the impression of painted pictures or 
stone-statues, at the first instance, devoid of 
all signs of life. In short, this school under- 
stands ‘tableau-show’ by ‘Natakakhyayika— 
darsana.’ 

Another group thinks that this means dumb- 
show—an acting where there will be motion 
and gestures and all that, but no speech. The 
actors would present the drama, by means of 
expressions, in such a way that it may be 
intelligible to the spectators. Silent cinema-acting 
can be cited as an illustration here, though it is 
sometimes furnished with.suitable introduction 

which is not allowed in ‘Natakakhyiayi- 

_kadarsana.’ Dance-dramas,, too, acted and 
directed by great dancers like Anna Pavlova, 
Udayshankar, Ulanova, etc. closely represent 
this art. 

There is alsoanother school of scholars who 
take ‘shadow-play’ to be the subject of this art. 
By means of suitable light-arrangement, the 
silent acting from behind is reflected on a white 
screen in the shape of moving shadows. Even 

_ a few years back, this was very much in vogue 


_in Bombay. The shadow-play ‘Ram Leela’ direc- _ 


_ ted by Udayashankar is still a pleasant memory 
with those who witnessed it. In Sanskrit, some 
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shadow-plays are still extant, one of which is 
Subhata’s Ditangada. 

Lastly, one group holds that to depict the 
story of a drama on a screen or a wall--is what 
is meant by this art. Many such ancient re- 
presentations on stone have been discovered. 
Ajanta has plenty of such fresco-paintings. 
Any interested visitor to the Calcutta Museum 
can easily see series of such pictures on the life 
of Lord Buddha. 

With the exception of Yasodhara, all the 
scholars are unanimous;on one point at least 
i.e. ‘Darsana’ means;-‘to show’—and not ‘to 
see.” 


Vv 


The eighth branch of fine arts is painting, 
which is called Alekhya in Sanskrit. Details of 
original colours to be used in painting, which 
colour has to be intermixed with which type of 
colour, the quantity of colour to be mingled 
with the other, what will be the total effect after 
this mingling or mixing of colours, are the 
topics to be learnt in this branch of fine arts. 


Moreover, to know the distinction of different 


types of colours, how the brush has got to be _ 
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used to have the desired colour-effect, the 
proper sense of drawing, the anatomy of figures 
in the painting, the correct sense of perspective 
of the object of painting and finally the expres- 
sion, grace and softness of the painting—all 
‘these are the main aspects of this branch of 
fine arts. According to Yasodhara, Ruipa- 
Bheda, Pramana, Bhava, Lavanya Yojana, 
Sadrsya, Varnika and Bhanga—these are the 
six-fold aspects of Indian Painting. The origi- 
‘nal Sanskrit Sloka reads like this: Rtpa- 
bhedah pramanani ‘BhavaLavanya Yojanam 
‘Sadrsyam Varnikabhanga iti Citram Sadanga- 
kam. Sanskrit poets and playwrights attached 
much importance 'to this aspect of fine arts, i.e. 
upon painting. In ‘AbhijndnaSakuntalam’ 
by Kalidasa, it has been shown that King 
Dusyanta was a very good painter. In one 
picture drawn by King Dusyanta, it was shown 
that in the hermitage of the sage Kanva 
~ Sakuntala and her two constant companions, 
Anasiya and Priyamvada were sprinkling water 
_upon the tender plants and one naughty bee 
was moving round the lotus-like face of 
_ Sakuntala threatening her to bite, some feeling — 
of excitement was evident in the face of ; 
. Sakuntala, and that was well drawn in- 
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the picture. Looking at that object of painting 

Apsara Sanumati and even the Vidisaka, i.e. 

the court jester spoke very highly of the exqui- 

site quality of the painting as a piece of art 

and the great capability of King Dusyanta as 
a painter. Even the women were good painters 

those days. In the play entitled Ratnavali by 

Srharsa, the heroine of the play, Sagarika fell 

‘in love with King Udayana and Sagarika drew 
a very fine and lovely portrait of the King 

Udayana and the king had also praised the high ~ 

quality of that portrait. In another drama of 
Kalidasa, viz, ‘Malavikagnimitram’, a group- 

portrait has been referred to in which the hero 

discovers the heroine... In..Bhasa’s Svapnava- 
savadattam, the portraits of Udayana and 

Vasavadatta are brought in the former’s court 

and he praises the skill of the artist very highly. 
In Bhavabhiti’s Uttara Ramacarita, Rama, 

on his return from exile, has a series of pictures 

painted by an artist, depicting the principal 

- events of his life. The representation is so live- 
ly that he along with Sita and Laksmana feels 
the joys and sorrows of his life anew. ae 
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An appreciation of or bias for the colossal 
‘was really the guiding spirit of all forms of 
visual art and painting in ancient India. The 
idea of paintings and sculptures originated 
from the urge to illustrate religious sermons, 
whether Brahmanic, Buddhist or Jaina. So 
when in later days those religious sermons 
came to be written down in the form of manu- 
scripts, the same idea of illustrating the reli- 
gious texts created miniature paintings of 


innumerable forms and varieties. In fact the ~ 


writings in these manuscripts are in miniature 
letter forms of the earlier magnified forms of 
characters in inscriptions. engraved in rocks 
and pillars. Eversince the ninth century a 
good number of miniature paintings or manu- 
script paintings became very much in vogue 
in different regions of India. The conception 
of different deities under the Tantrik Mahajana 
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sect in Nepal particularly helped further in — 


fluillustrating the Buddhist texts more profusely 
than ever, in other words under the Tantrik in- 


fluence Mahajana Buddhism created a number — 
of subsidiary deities endowed with mystic — 
powers and it became necessary to lay down 
their forms in the manuscripts along with the re- _ 
levant texts. In later days read and vital ideas — 
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of the textual matter also started assuming linear 
forms in different types of manuscripts. A 
good number of manuscripts prepared during 
the reigns of different mediaeval rulers in India 





have been made available to us. The above 
one isa reproduction ofa leaf from a Rajasthani 


manuscript which is illustrated. | 
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VI 


Next we pass on to an elaborate, many- 
sided, and at the same time most interesting 


subject of study, i.e. ‘the 
arts connected with body- 
decoration.’ Dress, orna- 
ments, floral wreaths, cos- 
metics, perfumes, all these 
are caught inits wide net, 
and almost each of these 
has so many varied aspects 
that they have been treated 
—and rightly so—as-sepa- 
trate branches of art. We 
shall discuss them one. by 
one. 

Nepathyaprayoga— Ne- 
pathya means dress and 
other materials for suitable 
decoration. Methods and 
techniques of wearing diffe- 
rent types of dress, flower 


garlands and ornaments are 


items and objects of this 
art. One has to dress 
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in such a way so that the appearance be- 
comes sufficiently attractive. The process of 


Geese : 
Sw CCT ap eee 
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painting or making up the body of actors and 
actresses before they actually appear on the 
.Stage for some sort of theatrical performance is 
also included in this art. One has to be dressed 
up according to the character of the role which 
the person concerned would assume. From 
this meaning of the term Nepathya, the Bengali 
word Sajghar (or green room) has been coined. 
According to some scholars the stagecraft in a 
theatrical performance should also be included 
in this branch of fine art. 

Karnapatra-bhanga—Different types of 
ornaments which are worn in the ear—ear-rings, 
ear-bangles, ear-flowers, etc. which are usually 
made of ivory or conch-shell and look like 
creepers orleaves. This particular branch of fine 
art was previously a monopoly of the manu- 
facturers of conch-shell products. 

According to some scholars, the style of 
painting the forehead and other parts of the 
face upto the ear with sandal paste etc. and 
making floral and creeper like lovely designs 
while painting the forehead are different aspects 
of this art known as Karnapatrabhanga. 

Methods of making different types of deco. 
tative materials like ear-rings, ear-bangles, ear- 
ornaments, etc. with palm leaves and creepers. 
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are also considered as different aspects of this 
particular type of fine art. 


Bhisana-yojana, that is to manufacture 
gold and jewel ornaments. Ornaments are 
usually of two varieties. One variety includes 
those ornaments which are thread-woven, 
for instance, garlands of jewels, gems, 
pearls and other valuable stones. Necklaces of 
different kinds, ‘candrahar’ etc., other colourful 
garlands and even Jaroa Gahana etc. could be 
included in this first group. Another variety 
means only those ornaments which are not 
thread-woven, but are’made of material like 
gold, silver, etc. being melted. Gold and silver 
are suitably melted:at the first instance and 
then nicely mixed with certain other materials 
(like zinc, copper, mercury, etc.) and finally 
ornaments of many forms and shapes are 
manufactured ; those are ornaments like ban- 
gles, armlets and other decorative ornaments 
for being worn on different parts of the body. 
True it is that this particular type of art is 
essentially practised by the goldsmiths. Simply 
the manufacturing of ornaments is included in : 
this particular type of art; use of those orna- e 
Ments, properly dressing up, making up or 
_ decorating the body with those materials are 
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the suitable methods to be covered by Nepathya- 
prayoga. According to Yasodhara, Alamkara 
yoga is of two varieties. One is known as 
Samyojya—viz. making necklaces or weaving 
Kanthika, Indracchanda, etc. with pearls, jewels, 
prabalas and other valuable stones and the 
other is Asamyojya, i.e. manufacturing of 
ornaments like Kataka, Kundala, etc. 

Kautilya mentions three processes of mak- 
ing oranaments, viz.—(1) Ksepana—setting, (2) 
Guna—stringing, and (3) Ksudraka—making 
different patterns and “varieties (Arthasastra— 
2113). He also gives ‘an elaborate account of 
different varieties of ornaments, portions from 
which can be reproducedhere. An ornament 
made of a single pearl-string is called ‘Sutra’. If 
other jewels are attached to that string, it is called 
“Yasti’. When gold-pieces and jewel-pieces are 
inserted, it is called ‘Ratnavali. In ‘Sirsaka’ small 
pearls are strung on both sides of a big pearl. 
Thus ‘Upasirsaka’, ‘Prakandaka’, ‘Avaghataka’, 
and ‘Taralapratibandha’ are varieties of single- 
string ornaments with different combination of 
larger and smaller pearls. The ornament made 
with one thousand and eight such strings is _ 
called ‘Indracchanda’, with five hundred and ae 
four—‘Vijayacchanda’, with hundred—‘Deva- 
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cchanda’, with sixty-four—‘Ardhahdara’, with 
fifty-four—‘Rasmikalapa’, with thirty-two— 
‘Guccha’, with twenty-seven—‘Naksatramala’, 
with twenty-four—‘Ardhaguccha’, with twenty 
—‘Manavaka’, with ten—‘Ardhamdnavaka’. 
Some of the other varieties are called ‘Apavar- 
taka’, ‘Sopadnaka’ and ‘Manisopanaka’ (Artha- 
sastra—2/11.) In the Jatakas, in the wonderful 
story of Visakha, there is the description of her 
most valuable wedding-present given by her 
multi-millionaire father. It was an ornament 
which when worn from head to foot would give 
the appearance of a dancing peacock and which 
five hundred gold-smiths took several months 
to complete. ‘ 

Malya-granthana-vikalpa, that is, making 
garlands of flowers in different ways and accor- 
ding to innumerable processes. Udayana’s 
Queen Vasavadatta was an expert in this art 
[Svapnavasavadatta by Bhasa]. Garlands are 
used both to adorn a person and a deity. 
Yasodhara has stated...... devatapiijanartham 
nepathyartham ca. 

In ancient India, garland was an important 
part of the evening-dress of both men and 
women. It was a common custom to offer 
garlands along with other things to a guest. 
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Sri Nathjee of Nath Dwara in Rajasthan 
near Udaipur. 
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Now-a-days this wonderful custom is confined 
only to meetings and conferences and wedding- 
parties. 

The thirteenth one is Sekharakapida-yojana, 
—this is also a_ specific type of making floral 
ornaments. This is obviously a different type 
of art compared to the twelfth one. ‘Sekha- 
taka’ denotes a flower garland which is placed 

_at the back of the head, i.e. on the ‘Sikhasthana’ 
and appears to be hanging encircling the neck 
like a ‘jhumko’. According to certain scholars, 
*Sekharaka’ means different types of floral 
ornaments (or garlands), like Sinthi, Panful, 
Taira, Prajapati etc, The word ‘Apida’ means 
round-shaped flower: garland (flower garland 
woven in around form with the help of a thin 
and flexible bamboo cane), which can be worn 
by the person concerned getting it fitted on the 
head like a round-shaped flower-belt. And after 
this ‘Apida’ is placed on the head,it looks 
like a flower-crown or Taira. Careful wearing 
of this sort of flower garlands or floral orna- ° 
ments, dressing up or decorating the person 
concerned with these lovely materials are the 
different items of this branch of fine art. 

The difference between the two branches, 
viz. (12) & (13) is indicated by the words — 
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‘granthana’ and ‘yojana’. ‘Granthana’ means 
stringing together, connecting the flowers with 
the help of a thread ; while ‘yojana’ means. 
‘setting’. Under this latter branch of art, 
flower ornaments are made by setting flowers 
of different colours on a piece of flexible cane— 
the root ,/pid prefixed with ‘a’ means to press 
hard. Garlands hang from the neck. But 
apidas are worn closely tied to that part of the 
body for which it is meant, viz—head, arm, 
wrist, waist, etc. 

In Bengal, flower-ornaments are worn by 
brides on the third night of the wedding. These 
arts are widely practised in innumerable 
_ temples of India. -.'The.,floral ornaments and 
garlands are made daily with different flowers 
of different seasons ; in the Jagannatha temple 
of Puri in Orissa there are wonderful pieces 
of colourful flower compositions. In Dvaraka, 
where only one variety of flower (ie. 
Sandhyamani) is available, marvellous 


ornaments are made by sewing the flowers — 


artistically on pieces of clothes of different 

colours. : 
Visesakachhedya, or painting the forehead 

with ‘tilaka’. The word Visesaka means pain- 


ted ‘tilaka’ on the forehead. In those days — - 


ieee 
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thin and tender ‘Bhurja’ leaves used to be cut 
into pieces in different forms and those pieces, 
being pasted, would be suitably used as ‘Tilaka’s 
upon the forehead, Besides ‘Bhurja’ leaves, 
there were other things also to be used as 
*Tilaka’s upon the forehead. 

‘Visesaka’ is a word for ‘Tilaka’ upon the 
forehead. Since the placement of a ‘Tilaka’ 
upon the forehead is the most important aspect 
of this Kala, it has been named as Visesakach- 
hedya as afancy name A better term to be 
used for this Kala should be Patrachhedya. 
(The word ‘Patrachhedya’ used to be known by 
other terms too, like Patralekha, Patrabhanga, 
Patramanjari, etc.) 

Not only upon the forehead, but also 
‘upon the chin, neck, palm, breast and 
in other parts of the body, they used to paint 
‘Tilaka’s. Gorocana, Kasturi, Kumkum, sandal 
paste etc. used to be the materials for painting 
the face and the body with ‘Tilaka’s. Since the 
forms of these ‘Alaka’, ‘Tilaka’ etc. would become 
creeper-like, leaf-like or flower-like or of many 
other varieties, these were known as Patrach- 
hedya. This was a very favourite pastime of the 
ladies of those ancient days. Though this was 
mainly prevalent among the womenfolk, even 
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the men would practise it. It is said that Vatsa- 
Raja Udayana was an expert in this art. 
Painting the faces of the bridegroom and the 
‘bride with ‘Kumkum’ and sandal paste 
before the marriage ceremony can be described 
as another aspect of this Kala. This particular 
decoration of the bride on the wedding-day is 
called ‘Kanecandan’ in Bengal. 
Gandha-Yukti—This is the technique of 
manufacturing different kinds of scents and 
cosmetic products. In olden days innumerable 
‘varieties of cosmetic products, perfumed hair 
oils and other types Of scented materials were 
_used in large quantities. It is said that in ancient 
days specific methods of manufacturing perfu- 
mery articles numbering one lakh seventy four 
‘thousand seven hundred and twenty (1,74,720) 
were prevalent in India. Details of all these 
processes of manufacturing perfumery articles 
have been adequately narrated in the 77th 
Chapter of the Vrhat-Samhita written by Varaha- 
mihira. How wonderfully the ocean of fra- 
grance would be created in those days, how the 
processes of permutation-combination used to 
be practised while manufacturing all these 
perfumery products have been most beautifully 
-described. True it is, the urge for living in 
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luxury was very much evident those days 
among the people of all sorts of social levels. 
Dasanavasananga-raga. This comprises 
three sub-branches ; one sub-branch is Dasana- 
raga, that is painting the teeth, On many 
occasions teeth used to be painted with gold or 
silver colours. A class of people used to earn 
their livelihood by painting the teeth of others. | 
The Grammarian Panini refers to it in the sutra 
nityam kridajivikayoh’/(2.2.57)by which the 
words dantalekhaka, nakhalekhaka, etc. are 
prescribed. Dantalekhaka is a painter of teeth, 
nakhalekhaka—a painter-of nails. Very recently _ 
customs were and are still prevalent among — 
certain sections of .-people. to apply mishi — 
upon the teeth. Even now gold is used to make 
artificial teeth or gold coating is applied upon 
the teeth. But usually this sort of workis 
done by the dentists. Among many uncivlised 
or tribal people there are customs to apply 
different colours like red or blue to the teeth. 
The second sub-branch of thisartis Vasana- 
raga. This is dyeing of clothings, to make _ 
colourful border of clothings, to print different 
types of impressions of flowers upon the pieces 
of cloth as well as to do embroidery work. The 
technique of dyeing is the main object of this — 
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branch of art. From this art of ‘Vasanaraga’ or 
‘Vasanaranjana’, ‘rajaka’ has becomea synonym 
for washerman in Sanskrit, though the real 
meaning of the word is dyer and not washer. 
Panini refers to this art in the sitras : (1) ‘tena 
raktam ragat’ (4.2.1) and (2) ‘laksarocanat thak’ 
(4.2.3). The siitras mean that the affix ‘an’ has 
to be applied to a word denoting a dyeing 
article to mean the dyed thing, and the affix 
‘thak’ in case of the words ‘laksa’ and ‘rocana’; 
e.g., a cloth dyed with manjistha would be 
called mdanjistha. The.dyeing material was 
called ‘Raga’. Someé-of these were manjistha, 
laksa, rocana, nili, haritala, haridra, maha- 
rajana, Sakala, kasaya, kusumbha, etc. 

The third sub-branch Angardéga does not 
require any further introduction. But articles 
which were in vogue in those days as objects — 
of Angaraga are now considered out of 
date. Everyday new items are coming into use 
as objects of Angaraga. Innumerable varieties 
of foreign and indigenous articles are used 
these days for toiletting and make-up purposes. 
Those days lac colour would be painted on the 
lip, ‘lodhra-renu’ would be used on the face 
instead of powder and ‘Phenaka’ would be rub- 
bed upon the body for cleansing purposes. This 
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‘Phenaka’ is an oily substance which creates 
foam while mixed with water, this is more or 
less like soap. Light ‘Alaktaka’ colour used to 
be painted on the lip and then the lip would be 
nicely rubbed by ‘Sikthaka gutika’ (or candle 
balls). That rubbing would make the ‘Alaktaka’ 
colour much brighter and shiny. In the fourth 
chapter entitled ‘Nagarakavrtta’ of the first 
Adhikarana in the Kamasiitra by Vatsyayana, 
avery fine example has been cited explaining 
the methods of luxurious make-up prevalent in 
ancient days. All aspécts.of Angaraga have 
been nicely described in that chapter in minute 
details. In the Ramayana (Aranyakanda, 
third Sarga), there is an account of Anasiya, 
the wife of Sage Atri presenting Sita with 
an ever-lasting paint. Angaraga has been 
highly admired in all countries and in all ages. 
In our country too, oil, vermilion, ‘Besan’ (a 
preparation of powdered pulse), cream, butter, 
etc. used to be in vogue as different items for 
Angaraga. Udvartana (metamorphosed into 
‘riptan’ in Bengali) was the name for these 
fragrant unguents for cleansing the body and 
thus making the complexion fairer and brighter. 
There are aristocrat families in Bengal who 
would not disclose their family formula of this 
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‘riptan’—a result of constant experiments 
through generations by grandmothers and aunts 
and mothers, because that is the secret of their 
particular beauty and loveliness. In the rural 
areas of Madras and.Orissa village-women use 
turmeric to paint their faces as they cannot 
afford to use powder. The main purpose of 
‘Angaraga’ is not merely to satisfy the desire 
for indulging into luxurious habits. If limbs and 
alf parts of the body are properly cleansed every 
day and light exercise is done, the body be- 
comes healthy and the mind automatically 
becomes cheerful. The cheerfulness keeps one 
fit and eradicates thepossibilities of diseases. A 
cheerful mind is always favourable for keeping 
good health. Finally, the fine art called 
«“Dasanavasanangaraga”’ might also be given a 
brief term as ‘Rananjj Silpa’.; Yasodhara says, 
this art can be called ‘Ranjana vidhi’, in short. 
We can conclude this chapter by describing a 
minor but much useful art, called Vastragopana. 
This has three different aspects, (1) to wear the 
dress in such a way, so that it will not slip off 
from the body, even if driven by the wind or 
waves or drawn by force. Draupadi saved 
herself with the help of this art, when insulted 
by Duhsdsana. (2) to wear the dress, hiding 
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the torn places, so that it looks like a new and 
good one. (3) to wear an unfittingdress as a 
fitting one. 

Some hold that this art consists in showing 
of cotton-dress as silken. 

That brings us to the end of the study of 
‘Body-decorations.’ 


VII 

Now we pass on to other sort of decorative 
arts, the first of which is—— 
Tandula-kusuma-bali-vikara. This branch 
of fine arts comprises three different sub-— 
branches. (a) Tandula-vikara—forming properly 
the images of elephants, horses, camels and — 
lotuses with the display of rice grains. Usually 
these figures used to be formed upon the — 
marble floors of temples of gods and goddesses. 
According to other scholars, this fine art meant 
forming Naivedyas beautifully with edible — 
articles upon different plates which were offered 
to thedeities. Yasodhara says, Tandulavikara — 
- means to make different artistic designs, with — 
the help of unbroken grains of rice, on the — 
_ jewelled floors of Sarasvati-temple or Kama-— 
= — In = and other —_ of 





Saraswati, Goddess of Learning and Music, 
Bengal School 
C. 11th Century A. D. 








Dancing Nymph at Belur (Mysore State); 
12th Century A. D. 


__ 





Courtesy : National Museum, New Delhi. 
Hail, Keshava, Hail, Ruler of Waves and Wood- 
An illustration to Gita Govinda, Basholi, 1730 A. D. 





Writing a love letter, Khajuraho (?) 
10th Century A. D, 
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India, such decorations are made with the help 
cf rice-paste and not with unbroken rice-grains. 
Such decorations are known as ‘Kolam’, in 
Madras and Kerala, and ‘Alpana’ in Bengal. 
(b) Kusuma-vikara—making garlands of flowers 
of different colours in order to decorate the 
figures of deities. For instance, a Rajvesa or 
Srngdravesa is composed for a particular deity 


like Madanmohan. According to others, Kus 


yma-vikara isto make different types of bunches | 
of flowers or pouring in water in some pot to 
suit the decorating or displaying of flowers. The 





proper arrangement of flowers in different pots ae 


and places for the purpose .of worshipping the 
deity is also a technique of this art. Decorating 


a temple with flowers, or the gate of a house _ iS 


or a temple or a ‘Mandapa’ on some festive 
occasion and proper placement of flowers ina 
flower vase are also included in this branch of © 
art. Yasodhara makes the point distinctly clear 
that making flower-garlands goes under ‘Malya- 
granthanavikalpa,’ while making decorative 
patterns with flowers for the worshipping of 
deities, e.g., of Sivaling a—is the subject of this 


art, thus differentiating it from ‘Malyagranthana’. 


(c) Balivikara is to make a proper display A 
Naivedyas for being offered to the deity, care- 
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fully arranging different cooked foodstuffs like 
rice, dal, etc. to look like beautifully designed 
patterns according to the choice of the 
devotee. 

In the Visvanatha temple of Varanasi, very 
large heaps of such edible articles are placed 
before the deity on special occasions. They 
look like beautifully designed hillocks and are 
called Annakita, meaning ‘peak of food’. This 
practice is prevdlent in other temples also, e.g. 
in the temple of Daksineswara. After the 
offering is over, the whole of it is distributed 
to devotees and poor people. 

Certain other scholars have stated that this 
art should be divided into two branches. Oneis 
Tandulavikara and the other is Kusumabali 
vikaéra. Tandulavikara is to make different 
figures of lotuses, etc. by scattering rice grains 
suitably or ground rice being coloured with the 
juice of flowers which would be used to prepare 
‘mandala’s ; sometimes the ‘mandala’ is pre- 
pared for worshipping purposes with the 
powdered dust of five different colours. Often 
rice is also properly ground or mixed with — 

water for composing ‘Alipana’s or ‘Alpana’s. 
Kusumabalivikadra is to make garlands of — 
flowers without the help of a thread and this — 
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_sort of garland is woven to decorate the images 
of gods and goddesses. 


Vill 


Puspastarana—This is to spread flower-beds. 
As beds are prepared with different types of 
coloured bed sheets, bed covers full of coloured 
prints of flowers and creepers, colourful carpets, 
in the same way flowers.of different colours are 
imaginatively spread_Or scattered to compose 
beddings. Flowers are-not simply to be spread 
for preparing beds, instead, the coloured flowers 
are to be displayed ‘tactfully so that it would 
give an impression that the bed sheet is full of 
the imprints of beautiful flowers. In ancient 
days customs were prevalent to make this sort of 
«flowers beds” in one’s own bed room or inside 
the temple of a deity. According to some, this 
art also means making flower beds or ‘keyaris’ , 
inside a flower garden. This art is also called 
‘Puspa-Sayana’, as observed by Yasodhara. 

If Puspastaranam is preparing flower-beds, 
then Sayana-racanam is the technique of 
spreading the beds during different seasons of 
the year, in different countries and for different 
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people. The beddings meant for different 
people do vary in innumerable ways. Accord- 
ing to Yasodhara, the commentator of Kama- 
Siitra, beddings have to be spread according to 
the requirements of different seasons, summer 
and winter, and for persons who are Rakta, 
Virakta or Madhyastha (Udasina-Anuragin 
-Virdgin), ie. romantic, unromantic and in- 
different. For instance, cold soothing mats 
are used in the summer and quilts, etc. are used 
during the winter. People in certain countries 
like beddings made of soft and fine feathers, 
and people of some. other places like simple 
type of beddings, e.g. Spreading a mat upon a 
large piece of hard» wood: Some people like 
excellent type of spring-beds, on the other hand 
some people would sleep most conveniently 
even on an iron bench. The quality and 
character of beddings do vary according to the 
- atmosphere of the country, different timings of 
different seasons and finally the taste and out- 
look and conditions—both mental and physical 
—of the people concerned. The bed is laid 
according to the desire of the person who has to 
lie down upon that bed. The tedding which is 
‘spread for a cheerful and romantic type of 
person would not certainly suit the taste of a 
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person who is disgruntled or disappointed over 
something. And again one who is an indiffe- 
rent person, who is completely devoid of any © 
sort of feeling, good or bad, would never show 
any liking or disliking for a special type of 
bedding or otherwise. 

The heroines of Sanskrit Kavyas, when in 
love, often like to lie down on flower-beds 
spread in a bower or a grove of some such cool 
spot. Onsuch a bed lay Sakuntala, when she - 
fell in love with Dusyanta. 

In Bhasa’s drama Swapnavasavadattam, 
Udayana’s second ;Queen Padmavati had a 
serious headache and -her bed was prepared at 
the ‘Samudragrha,’i.e:'a room in the middle of 
a tank. 

In Banabhatta’s immortal romance we find 
the Gandharva-princess Kadambari lying on a 
soft bed of flowers pining for her beloved Can- 
drapida who is far away. She is wearing 
lotuses in her ears and bangles made of lotus- 
stalk, and holding a lotus in her hand. Her 
friends are fanning her with soothing lotus- 
leaves. Their comforting hands are placed 
on her body like a garland of lotuses. Her 
forehead is pasted with sandalwood. Her 
breasts are covered with lotus-leaves. 
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Regarding the very keen discrimination 
of a person who is extremely fond of sleeping 
in a wonderfully cosy bed there is a very inte- 
resting story in Vetalapancavimsati. 

In a certain country, there lived two persons 
—one was too fastidious over his food [Bhoj- 
anavilasin] and the other over his bed 
[Sayyavilasin]. 

The fame of these two persons gradually 
reached the ear of the king of that country. 
He grew curious and deciding to test them 
summoned them and promised a decent reward 
to the one who would prove himself to be the 
better of the two. They agreed and the tests 
began. 

The best of the king’s cooks, wearing the 
whitest and cleanest of their clothes, prepared 
in the best kitchen of the palace the best dishes 
with quality rice, vegetables, fish, meat, ghee, 
oil and other ingredients—dishes which even 
the king had seldom tasted. 

When everything was ready, the Bhojana- 
vilasin was shown to the dining room by the 
king himself, and after washing their hands, 
both sat to dine. 

Innumerable bowls and plates and pots with 
curries, soups, fries, chips, sweets and lots of 
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. Other delicacies were arranged before them. 
And then rice was served. The rice was super- 
excellent and specially purchased for this 
occasion and its flavour had filled up the whole 
palace and spread even beyond. 

The king was more than satisfied with the 
cooking, and while chewing his first mouthful 
he was complacently thinking of rewarding the 
cooks—when his eyes fell on Bhojanavilasin 
seated just by his side. He was sitting there like 
a statue and eating nothing. The king was sur- 
prised and said, ‘What’s the matter, my friend ?” 
half jestingly, thinking that the poor soul was 
feeling nervous with the royal dinner, the like of 
which he had never seen in his life, not to 
speak of tasting. But prompt came the man’s 
reply— ‘the rice is smelling of corpse. I can’t 
take it.’ And he. readily got up and left the 
room pressing his handkerchief over his nose. 

The king was very much annoyed, but he 
summoned his kitchen-supervisor all the same 
and ordered him to hold a thorough enquiry- 
The grocer from whom the rice was purchased, 
the man who had supplied the rice to the 
grocer, the peasant who had grown it—all were 
questioned. And finally it came out that the 
paddyfield in which the rice was grown was 
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near acrematorium. The king’s astonishment 
Knew no bounds. He rewarded the man and 
began his second test. 

In the best bedroom of the palace, the royal 
servants prepared on a grand ivory bedstead 
a soft cosy bed with such mattresses and quilts 
and bed-covers and pillows as the king himself 
seldom used. 

The Sayyavilasin was shown his way in by 

the king himself, and requested to lie on the 
bed. 
He did it readily. But-after a few seconds 
he came down, complaining of discomfort. The 
‘King was surprised and-said, ‘What’s the matter? 
Why are you feeling uneasy, my friend ?” 

He said, “There must be some piece of hair 
somewhere on the bed.’ 

The King’s servants laughed at this remark 
and said among themselves, <A capital fellow! 
Ahair! An elephant’s, or a horse’s, or a 
mermaid’s, eh?” 

But the King ordered them to examine the 
bed thoroughly which they had to do, and the 
piece of hair was found— 

Under the seventh quilt! 

This time the reward was much greater. 

Desirable beds exert much influence upon 
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the mind of the person concerned. Satisfaction 
which can be derived by lying down ina suitable 
bed is very great indeed. Moreover, a desirable 
bed would also effect one’s sound sleep which 
would make the mind cheerful and the body 
healthy. So this particular art has got some 
utility value too. According to certain other 
scholars the process of making wooden 
‘Palanka’, etc. can also be considered as an 
item of this branch of fine art, 


x 


Next we pass on to’ Mani-bhimika-karma, 
that is, the technique of paving the floor with 
different kinds of jewels, for sitting or lying 
upon the floor which becomes cooler in summer 
because of its being paved with jewels like. 
Marakata, Padmaraga, etc. And the process of 
bedecking the floor of a room or temple with 
these jewels is included in thisart. Most of us . 
have seen marble floorings. Like marble stone, 
valuable gems are also paved upon the floor. - 
Marble floors are bedecked to look as if deco- 
rated with creepers, leaves and flowers made of 
diamonds, gems and jewels, and become very — 
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cool automatically during the summer. Accor-— 
ding to this process sometimes mosaic floors 
and walls of china clay are also built. In recent 
days cement floorings sometimes happen to be 
bedecked with coloured glass pieces and those 
glass pieces form the images of different kinds 
of creepers and leaves, birds and flowers. The 
floor of the Paresnath temple of Calcutta was 
also built accordingly. And genuine gems and 
jewels were set on the marble floorings of the 
Taj Mahal at Agra. Now the genuine gems 
and jewels are no more-to be seen at the Taj 
Mahal of Agra, those valuable things being 
replaced later by ordinary stones and glass 
pieces. In earlier..days. most of the Hindu 
temples were bedecked with valuable jewels 
which had been plundered by different barbarian 
people, dacoits and foreign invaders of later 
days on many occasions. According to 
Rajasekhara, the King’s Court of ancient days 
had within itself an elevated seat bedecked with 
valuable gems and that elavated seat usually 
would be one cubit in height. Upon that 
elevated seat the King’s throne would be 
placed. In the court of the King literary 
symposiums and interesting debates used to be 
performed very often. It is evident, that 
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Mani-bhimika-karma would enhance the 
beauty of the floor and would also make the 
floor sufficiently cool during the summer. 


x 


Then we discuss two minor branches, 
Udakaghata and Puspasakatika. Udakaghata is 
making at the first instance two hands clasped 
together and then throwing or sprinkling water 
in such a way that the stream of water would 
go equally upward and-downward and also in 
one’s front and the™back, in the right and 
the left. There exists some particular type of 
method or technique in the sprinkling or 
throwing of water. The duration of the time 
within which water is sprinkled or thrown and 
the force of water sprinkled determine the 
quality and standard of this particular branch 
of fine art. The degree of proficiency acquired 
in this art is determined by the distance upto 
which water can be sprinkled. Certain 
scholars are, however, of the opinion that 
sprinkling water in $o many other different 
methods and making water fountains also 

should be considered as different aspects of 
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this branch of fine art. Finally, according to 
some, Udakavadya and Udakaghata, these are 
two different aspects of Jalakrida.  Sri- 
dharasvamin has stated that these two should 
not be considered as two different branches of 
fine art; these two should rather be taken to- 
gether and considered as one. 

Puspasakatika—It is one of the arts that use 
flower as material. It means making flower- 
carts,flower-palanquins, etc. The car of the bri- 
degroom is sometimes decorated with flowers— 
which is but a form Of this art. According to 
some, making small carriages to carry flowers _ 
is the subject of this art. Others maintain that — 
it is a branch ef astrology. Somebody is asked 
to mention the name of a flower and basing — 
on that the expert would foretell some future 
events—good or bad. Some read Puspasaka- 
tikanirmitijnana, jumbling two separate arts 
into one, unnecessarily. It can be well 
ignored. 


XI 


We are now going to discuss the most 
‘palatable’ of ail arts—the ‘asvadyakala’. 2S 
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is so vast a subject that Vdatsyayana has 
divided it into two separate branches, viz, 
(1) the art of cooking and (2) the art of prepar- 
ing uncooked food. Let us consider them one 
by one. 

Vicitra-saka-yusa-bhaksya - vikara - kriya— 
Sri-Dharasvamin has designated this particular 
branch ‘Citra- -Sakaptpa-bhaksya-vikara-kriya, 
The word ‘aptpa’ means cake and comes under 
‘bhaksya’ meaning solid food. The separate 
mention is perhaps to emphasise its importance 
and popularity. 

Food can be classified: into (1) Bhojya or 
Cosya_ (soft-solid),..(2),. Bhaksya or Carvya 
(hard-solid), (3) Lehya ‘(semi-liquid) and (4) 
Peya (liquid). 

Rice and curry fall under ‘Bhojya’. Curry 
is prepared mainly with vegetables which can 
be classified into ten groups, viz.— 

1. Root—e.g., potato, carrot, radish, arum, 
etc. 

2. Leaves—e.g., potherbs like amaranthus, — 
etc. 

3. Young shoot—(Skt. Karira) e.g., that of 
bamboo. 

4. Tip—e.g., that of cane. 


NS 
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5. Fruit—e.g., pumpkin, gourd, brinjal, 
etc. 
6. Stalk—e.g., Amaranthus Lividus (Denyo 

danta in Bengali.) 

7. Sprout—e.g., young plants of Amaran- 
thus, etc. . 

8. Skin—e.g., that of potato, pumpkin, 
etc. 

9. Flower—e.g., plantain-flower, morunga 
flower, etc. 

- 10. Thorn—e.g. Amaranthus spinosus. 

These are eaten without must mastication, 
hence these are also called Cosya (Skt. ycis—to 
suck) 

Next comes Bhaksya or Carvya. Indian 
cake, hard balls of sweet-meat, sugar-candy, 
etc. belong to this group. These are all hard 
edibles to be eaten by chewing. Hence these 
are called Carvya (skt.,/carv to chew). 

‘Peya’ or liquid food is of two kinds—cooked - 
and uncooked. Cooked peya is called yusa 
which again is of two kinds—(1) soup (e.g., 
chicken soup, pulse-soup, broth. etc.) and 
(2) Decoction (e.g., medicinal decoction). 

Uncooked liquid food and semi-liquid food 
are treated under the next sub-branch of 
‘Asvadyakala’ which deals with uncooked food. 
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This _‘Vicitra-saka-ytiga-bhaksya-vikarakriya’ 
comprises all sorts of cooked food. In short 
this can be termed as the ‘Art of Cooking’. 


XII 


The next is— 

Panaka-rasa-ragdsava-yojana-This branch 
deals with all sorts of uricooked liquid and 
semi-liquid food. 

It has been said above that ‘peya’ is of two 
kinds—cooked and uncooked. Cooked ‘peya’ 
is not ‘peya’ proper ; uncooked liquid drink is 
real ‘peya’. This uncooked ‘peya’ is of two 
kinds, (1) not fermented and (2) fermented. 
Unfermented ‘peya’, again, can be classified 
into two—(1) dissolved in water, and (2) not 
dissolved in water. 

Panaka or cold drink is prepared by dissolv- 
ing molasses, tamarind, etc. in water. This 
illustrates the first kind of unfermented ‘peya.’ 

Extract prepared’ by mixing some sort of 
solution with palm-fruit, plantain, lemon, etc. 
is called ‘rasa’, the second kind of unfermented 
“‘peya’. Vinegar may be cited as an illustration. 

Fermented ‘peya’ is identical with ‘asava’; 
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«Asava’ generally means liquor. Liquor is pre- 
pared through the process of fermentation, 
distillation, etc. One should take strong, 
moderate or light liquor, according to one’s 
taste and suitability from the point of view of 
health. 

‘Lehya’ is included in the ‘raga’ type. Raga 
comprises three classes of appetizers.- 

1. Lehya (Skt.7/Lih-to lick), e.g., pickle, 
sauce, jam, jelly, etc. (2) ‘Drava’ or liquid. 
Lehya turns into drava; when made more liquid 
(e.g., a Bengali dish'called ‘ambal’, i.e., liquid 
sauce) and (3) Cirna-or powder (e.g., Bengali 
‘Hajmiguli’) 

The ragas have a peculiar taste—a mixture 
of sour, salt, astringent and sweet. 
(Lavanamla-katu-svada isan-madhurasam- 
" -yutah—Yasodhara). 

The Sanskrit word ‘raga’ means liking, 
attraction, love. These are called ‘raga’, be- 
cause they add taste to and create love for food. 

Here ends the description of the two sub- 
branches of dsvadyakala (this name is suggested 
by Yasodhara). Thorough knowledge of this 
art and its practical application and experiment 
is very much useful for keeping good health. 
Vallabha mentions 2 separate branch ‘Bhaksya- 
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vikadrakriya.’. This is not a separate branch of 
Asvadyakala, but a different designation for this 
Kala used by Vallabha. 

Among all the domestic arts, none can stand 
in comparison with this ‘art of palate.’ Generally 
housewives practise this art with skill and 
vigour. In ancient India, this art occupied an 
honoured place in society. Draupadi was a 
very good cook. This Art was sometimes 
practised even by men. Thus, Bhima and the 
King Nala were experts in this art. Nala had 
the extraordinary power of cooking without 
fire. We think, this means that king Nala was 
expert in ‘Panaka-rasa-ragdsava-yojana’ which 
does not require fire! -. 

The story of Gomini in Dasakumaracarita 
(Ucchvasa VI) may be remembered here in 
connection with the art of cooking. 

In the city of Kanci, there lived a young 
man named Saktikumara, a merchant’s son. 
When a lad of eighteen, Sakti decided to find 
out his bride himself and set out in the guise of 
a palmist, with a‘prastha’ (about 4 Ibs.) of 
quality rice bound in his cloth. 

Wherever he went, the parents of marriage- 
able daughters showed their girls to him to 
read their hands. And whenever Sakti saw a 
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suitable match, he told her, showing the bundle 
of rice, ‘Miss—, could you treat me to a good 
lunch with this one ‘prastha’ of Sali rice ?” The 
girl laughed and turned her face away, saying 
—what a proposal ! a mad cap undoubtedly! 


Sakti wandered through many cities and 
villages and met so many girls, but no where 
could he find the one who would make him 
the wife he wanted. He was thoroughly dis- 
appointed and was almost on the point of 
giving up his search, when at last he arrived in 
a city on the bank of the.river Kaveri. 

There he entered’ a house which had once 
been the attraction of many but now stood 
dilapidated. In this’lived Gomini with her 
parents and her old nurse. 

The moment he saw Gomini, Sakti knew 
_ that she was the girl he was looking for. But 
he did not give his mind out then and there, 
He simply showed up his bundle of rice to 
Gomini and said, ‘Miss—could you...” 

- Gomini said nothing, She only signed to. 
her nurse to take the rice from Sakti and 
asked him to take seat in one corner of the 
veranda—swept and cleaned—giving him water 
to wash his feet. ; 

Then she set to work, while Sakti watched. 
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First, she pounded the rice, kept them in 
sunshine for a while and separated the husks 
from the rice, rubbing them on the floor. 

Then she called her nurse and said, 
‘Mamma, go and sell this chaff to a goldsmith. 
He will need it for polishing his ornaments. 
And with the money you get there, please buy 
these things—some logs of wood, neither wet 
nor dry; a small-sized earthen cooking vessel 
and two earthen plates.’ 

After the nurse had done her bidding, 
Gomini threshed the ricein the mortar with a 
heavy pestle, sorted it with a winnowing fan 
and washed it thoroughly. Then making 
obeisance to the oven, she kindled some of the 
logs of wood and put the rice in boiling water. 

After a few minutes, she put down the 
utensil from the oven, covered with it one of the 
earthen plates and poured the gruel on the 
other plate. Then stirring the rice with a spoon, 
making sure that it had been well-cooked, she 
kept the pot upside down to dry the rice inside. 

Next, she sprinkled water over the half- 
burnt logs of wood which had by this time turned 
into charcoal, and summoning her nurse again, 
said, ‘Mamma, sell these charcoals in the 
market and buy with the moneya few vegeta- 
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bles and a little ghee, oil, curd, salt, Amalaki, 
tamarind and spices, as you can manage. 

The nurse went away and brought the 
things wanted within half an hour. 

Then Gomini kindled the remaining logs of 
wood and prepared two or three dishes. After 
this, she placed the earthen plate (with gruel) 
on wet sand and cooling it gently with a palm- 
leaf fan, put salt and powdered dmalaki in it 
which added to the gruel a flavour resembling 
the fragrance of lotus. 

Then she asked Saktikumara—through the 
nurse—to take his bath, giving him oil and 
amalaki for his pre-bath toilet. 

When Sakti catié backafter the cold bath, 
he saw a wooden seat placed on the clean floor 
—swept and rubbed for the second time—and 
before it the tapering partion of a plantain-leaf 
from the garden. 

Sakti took his seat. 

Gomini first brought him the ice-cool soo- 
thing gruel-soup which removed his weariness 
and exhaustion all at once. 

Then she brought two spoon-fulls of steam- 
ing rice, gave a little ghee over it and served 
the vegetable-soup and another dish she had 
prepared. 
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When Sakti had finished with that, she 
brought the third course—rice and two cold 
drinks prepared with curd and tamarind, spiced 
and flavoured. 

Sakti was full before he had finished. Then 
he asked for water to drink. The girl gave 
him water on one of the earthen plates—water 
made fragrant with leaves of Patala flowers. 
Sakti drank this nectar-like water which filled 
his body and mind with joy as never experienced 
before. She poured and he drank on and on. 

Then at last he noddedto her to stop, washed 
himself, took rest for|a while, then got up, met 
the parents of Gomini andjasked for her hand. 

With the change:and:development of social 
structure, this art is gradually becoming the 
monopoly of paid cooks and commercial con- 
cerns, viz, hotel, restaurant, cafe, etc. It goes 
without saying that this art is treated and 
appreciated as any other major and important 
branch of fine arts. 

Some of the arts discussed so far aim at the 
superb and the sublime (é.g:, music, painting, 
dance, etc.), some are devoted to beauty-culture 
(é.2., Daganavasanangaraga, nepathyaprayoga), 
some propose to lend artistic touches here and 
there in our prosaic daily routine (é.g-, asvadya- 
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kala, sayana-racana, etc.). This last group 
invites craft on one hand, and on the other 
those which combine art and science in one, 
These are discussed next. 


XIII 


Vastuvidya—The plain meaning is the art of 
erecting houses and _ buildings—technically 
termed ‘architecture.’ In a wider sense, this 
stands for ‘Engineering.’ The word ‘Vastu’ 
has got several meanifigs. [The sbtule dif- 
ference between Vastuvidya and Vastukarman 
has been shown in Dighanikaya (a Buddhist 
scripture) and Sukraniti.] “In Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra, ‘vastu’ means house, building, ground, 
land, garden-house, bridge, lake, etc. In Agni- 
purana, even towns are included in ‘vastu’. In 
Garudapurana, royal palace, fort, temple, 
monastery—all these are regarded as ‘vastu’. 
Brahmavaivartapurana says that Visvakarman, 
the first propagator of this art invented nine 
different classes of artisans, viz,-goldsmith, 
blacksmith, brazier, carpenter, weaver, painter, 
gardener, potter and conch-shell artisan. 


That ‘Vastu’ was a highly developed art in 
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Krsna De the flute, Hoysala 
Oth century A.D. 
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ancient India, is proved ‘concretely’ by the 
grand temples, Buddhist Stipas, Caityas and 
Viharas, the Asokan pillars, different specimens 
of beautiful sculptures made during the 
Mauryan era and later. Even the most expert 
gmodern engineers have not been able to guess 
about the materials in which these were built. 
These wonderful specimens of ancient Indian 
architecture have stood in glory and grandeur 
through centuries, defeating time and destruc- 
tion. 

In the widest sense, Vastu means anything 
made with skill. So, besides houses, buildings, 
temples, towns, images of deities, etc. ‘Vastu’ 
also includes furniture, car,, machinery, palan- 
quin, coach road, bathing-place, well, garden, 
drain, royal crown, the nest of a bird, ornaments 
and even the hair-style. ‘Manasara’ is a funda- 
mental work on Silpasdstra. ‘Mayamata’, 
Srikumara’s SilpasAstra, etc. are also authorita- 
tive works on the same subject. Prof. Dr. P.K. 
Acharya has made investigations in the subject 
and is the author of several articles and the 
compiler of a dictionary of ‘Engineering’. 

_ Inthe widest sense of the term ‘Vastu’, it 
embraces the five following branches— 

Siicivinakarma—The word ‘Vana’ means 
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weaving, sewing (from Skt.  ve=to weave). 
Sewing done with the help of needle and thread 
is the subject of this art. Now-a-days, this art 
is practised under the name of ‘Tailoring’. 
Sridhara calls it ‘Sicavayakarma’; and Vallabha 
—‘Siicivayakarma’ ; and according to them, 
weaving is also included in this particular branch 
of fine arts. 
Sicivayakarma is generally of three types— 
(1) Sivana—making dresses by sewing pieces of 
cloth together. (2) Utana—Darning and (3) Vira- 
cana—making covers,’ quilts, bed-covers, etc. 
Embroidery, needlé-work of various designs 
on shawls, knitting, etc. come under this 
viracana-class. 
Pattika-vetra-vana-vikalpa—‘Pattika’ is 
casket, ‘vetra’—cane, ‘Vana’—weaving. All 
sorts of cane-work, viz., basket-weaving, 
making cane-boxes, bags, mats, cots, chairs, etc. 
belong to this art. 
Vallabha’s reading is ‘Patrikacitravacana- 
vikalpa’ and his explanation is also different. 
Tarkukarma—This has generally two read- 
ings and two explanations, the first one is the 
same reading as (1) Tarkukarma—Spinning 
yarn with the help of spinning-wheel, spindle, 
etc. and the second reading is (2) Taksakarma, 
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—this reading has also been accepted by 
Vatsydyana—and the meaning is—chiselling and 
polishing things made of metal on the lathe- 
machine. 
Making wooden toys for children in consi- 
dered by some to be another aspect of this art. 
Taksakarma and Taksakakarma are not 
identical. One is chiselling, the other—car- 
pentry. So we should not reject Kamasitra’s 
reading. : : 
Some others like Sridhra, Vallabha and Su- 
kadeva read it as ‘Tatkakarma’, meaning, the 
art of logical discussions or debates. But the 
context does not approve of this reading. The 
learned Bengali scholar,Pancdnan Tarkaratna 
has accepted the reading ‘Tarkukarma’. 
Taksakakarma or Wardhakikarma—The art 
of carpentry, i. e. making windows, doors, bed- 
stead, etc. This requires little explanation. 
Yantramatrka—Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering. Viswakarman, the divine engineer 
js the inventor of this art. The use of machi- 
nes is the subject of this art. Machines are of 
two-fold varieties—(1) Sajiva—those run by 
animate objects, e.g., chariot, coach, cart, oil- 
machine, sugarcane-crushing machine, etc. run 
by horse, bull, buffalo, camel, etc. (2) And 
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-machines which are worked by water-current, 


wind, steam, electricity, (atomic energy in modern 
times !) etc. are called ‘Nirjiva.’ This is an age 
of ‘nirjiva’ machines. Oxen are seldom em- 
ployed now at oil-machines Cow-carts and bu- 
ffalo-carts are still carrying on, but nobody can 
say what will happen when automobiles will 
become less costly. The same is true about 
horse-carriages. The evidence is there to esta- 
blish that ancient India hadinvented and used © 
warships, aeroplanes,.guns, different kinds of 
chariots, etc. An.old.manuscript, discovered 
in Deccan, gives the account of aeroplanes run 
by mercury-steam...-With.all our pride for our 
glorious past, we must admit that we do not 
‘exert ourselves sufficiently to re-discover our 
lost arts and sciences. This is a matter of great 
regret and minimises the delight we take in 
trumpeting our ancient glory. 

Some hold that this includes the art of making 


images having movements and even speech. 


_ ‘Five branches of art handle metals, jewels, 
coins, mineral products, etc. Of these, two—kar- 
napatra-bhanga and Bhiisanayojana—have been 


_alrerdy discussed under the ‘decorative arts.’ 


The remaining three are being treated now— 
ae Ripyaratnapariksa—‘Ripya’ means metal- 
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made stamped coins manufactured in the mint. 
‘Ratna’ means jewel. They are nine in number, 
viz., pearl, ruby, topaz, diamond, emerald, lapis 
lazuli, coral, sapphire and Gomeda. To dis- 
tinguish the genuine coins from the counterfeit 
ones, to appraise jewels and determine their 
qualities, these are the subjects of this art. 

Kautilya, the author of the Arthasastra, 
a work generally assigned to the fourth century 
B.C. has devoted a whole chapter to ‘Ratna- 
pariksa’. It displaysjthe wonderful knowledge 
of our forefathers in this particular art. Minu- 
test details regardimg~the source, the variety, 
the merits and the defects..of each and every 
jewel have been carefully recorded, one of 
which can be reproduced here for the sake of 
illustration. 

There are ten varieties of ‘mauktika’ or 
‘mukta’ i.e. pearl, according to the places where 
these are found, and these have been named 
accordingly. Thus there are (1) Tamraparnika, 
(2) Pandyakavataka, (3) Pasikya, (4) Kauleya, 
(5) Carneya (Caurneya), (6) Mahendra, (7) 
Kardamika, (8) Srautasiya, (9) Hradiva and 
(10) Haimavata varieties of pearls found respec- 
tively inthe river Tamraparni, in the province 
of Pandya, the rivers Pasika, Kula, and Curna, 
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the sea near the Mahendra mountain, the rivers 
Kardama and Srotasi, a particular lake and the 
Himalayas. 

There are three sources of pearl, viz..— 
conch-shell, mother-of-pearl and miscellaneous, 
e.g. the hood of a serpent, the forehead of an 
élephant, etc. ; 

Thirteen types of defects can be detected 
in pearls and the price diminishes in propor- 
tion to the presence of these defects. These are 
—(1) Mastiraka—lentil-shaped, (2) Tripu- 
takatriangular, (3) ~Kirmaka—Tortoise- 
shaped, (4) Ardhacandraka—half-moon-shaped, 
(5) Kancukita—having- a sort of skin over it, 
(6) Yamaka—twin.. eg... joined together, 
(7) Kartaka—cut. (8) Kharaka—rough, (9) 
Sikthaka—having eruptions resembling the 
drops of wax, (10) Kamandaluka—vessel- 
shaped, (11) Syava—brown, (12) Nila—dark- 
coloured, and (13) Durviddha—pierced at a 
wrong point. 

The qualities of pearl are eight—(1) Sthila 
— big, (2) Vrtta—round, (3) Falarahita—with- 
out a flat surface, (4) Diptiyukta—lustrous, 
(5) Sveta—white, (6) Guru—weighty, (7) Snigdha 
—glossy, and (8) Yathasthane viddha—pierced 
at the right point. 
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And in this way, diamond, sapphire, crystal, 
coral, etc. have been fully discussed by Kautilya. 

Dhatuvada—This art comprises extraction, 
purification, alloying, etc, of ores, metals, jewels, 
etc. To distinguish between different kinds of 
ores, extract gems from them, cut and polish the 
gems, pierce them, set them in gold or silver 
ornaments, etc.—all these are different aspects 
of this art. Yasodhara has suggested a second 
name for this art, viz. ‘Ksetravada’. 

Maniragakarajndna—This practically com- 
prises two different arts+(1) Maniraga—art of 
enamelling on white crystal, etc. and (2) Akara- 
jnana—Mining—to, detect from the surface 
mineral deposits underneath: Sridhara, Vallabha 
and Sukadeva have taken these as two different 
branches of art—and rightly so. 

Maniraga was employed also for manu- 
facturing imitation jewellery and perhaps for 
the purpose of forgery by dishonest people. 
Kalidasa has referred to it in his drama Vikra- 
morvasiya—Priyavacanakrto’pi yositam dayita- 
jananunayo rasdd rte: pravisati hrdayam na 
tadvidam manir iva krtrima-raga-yojitah 1) which 
means—even the most gentle entreaties of the 
lover do not appeal to the ladies, if the entrea- 
ties are not sincere, just as a jewel coated with 
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an artificial colour does not appeal to the 
jeweller. 


XIV 


Gardens were an indispensable feature in 
house or town-planning in ancient India. Of 
how much tears and smiles have they been the 
witness. How many heroes and heroines have 

rsat on the stone-slabs in their bowers, appreciated 
their spring-beauty and played in their pleasure- 
tanks. The art of gardening, therefore, was 
a much practised one,-viz. 

Vrksayurvedayoga—(Botany, Horticulture)- 

- The art of laying.out..garden and orchard, 
The planting and growth of trees, remedy of its 
diseases, making hybrids, growing fruits often 
without seeds, grafting, etc. come under this 
art. It is also called ‘Vanaspatyavidya’. 

Before we pass over to our next topic, we 
want to say a few words by way of introduction. 
Now, what’is art, after all? Brushing aside 
the highly technical definitions, we can simply 
Say that creation of beauty in some form or 
other is the principal object of Art. We derive 
some sort of aesthetic pleasure from the pur- 
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suit of an Art. This is the real and the loftiest 
connotation of the word. But alas, from this 
high pedestal, the word has stooped to mean 
‘skill’ and ‘method’ and ‘means’ and all that. 
Not the beautiful—but the wonderful, the 
amusing, the useful. Almost all the branches 
of Art left to be discussed (and some dis- 
cussed above) belong to these three categories. 
The first group that draws our attention is 
that ofthe ‘Magical Arts’. We shall take them 
one by one. 


xv 


Aindrajala—Bhanumatir’ Khel or Bhojbaji- 
Since details of all these conjuring activities 
have been described in certain works of Tantra 
like Indrajaal Tantra, etc. this particular type 
of art has been termed as ‘Aindrajala’. To 
befool others and make other people complete- 
ly spell-bound with the utterance of ‘Mantra’s 
or by performing different magical rites, exhibi- 
tion of strange shows, performance of a duel 
fight in the air or other sorts of uncommon 
and unbelievable affairs, are the objects of 
this art. ‘Visitors would witness all those un- 
believable performances being wonderfully 
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amazed, but they cannot realise, nor can they 
trace out any suitable reason for the perfor- 
mance of those uncommon affairs. These days 
magical shows which are performed through 
hypnotism, mesmerism, etc. can easily be 
termed as ‘Aindrajala’. Some scholars have 
mentioned twenty different varieties of ‘Maya’ ; 
but they have not stated clearly what those 
twenty items are. The Sanskrit prose—Kavya 
Dasakumiaracaritam gives an interesting account 
of a wonderful magic-show in which the specta- 
tars saw with their own eyes blood, limbs, etc. 
of the wounded solders of an aerial fight and 
finally the union at. two. lovers. 

The hero of thé story is Rajavahana, the 
prince of Magadha, whose father was living in 
exile in the Vindhya forest, being driven out 
of his kingdom by his rival, king Manasara of 
Malava. And the heroine is Avantisundari, the 
only daughter of Manasara. 

Rajavahana, with the permission of his 
parents, had set out on an all-India tour with 
his nine friends, but through the strange doings 
of Destiny they were separted from each other 
on the way. ‘ 3 

Rajavahana, wandering and seeking his 

friends, came one day to Ujjayini, the capital 
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of Malava and there met his friend Puspo dbh- 
ava who had by this time married Balacandrika, 
a friend of the princess,and become an hon our- 
able citizen of Ujjayini. 

While taking a pleasure-walk in one of the 
beautiful gardens of the city with his friend, 
Rajavahana one day met Avantisundari who 
had also gone there with her friends to celebra- 
te the advent of spring. The two fell in love 
at first sight, feeling that they were bound to 
each other not only) in this life, but also in 
lives before and after. Balacandrika acted as 
the go-between and” their attraction grew to 
such an extent thatit became quite impossible 
for the one to live without the other. But it was 
equally impossible for Rajavahana to approach 
her parents,-for they would never consent to — 
give their daughter in marriage to the son of 
their greatest enemy. 

Rajavahana was thinking day and night to 
find a way out, but failed. Quite out of spirits, 
he one day went again to the garden where he 
had met his beloved, with his friend Puspodbh- 
ava. There they came across a person who 
introduced himself as Vidyesvara, the magician, 
and offered his services to help Rajavahana whose 
grief was writ on his face and the reason of 
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which Vidyesvara easily guessed. Very much 
impressed with the magician’s intelligent and 
sympathetic way of speaking, Rajavahana gave 
himself over to him. Vidyesvara thought out 
a master plan then and there and giving his 
instructions to Rajavahana and asking him to 
convey the message to Avantisundari, left the 
garden. 

Next day, Vidyesvara with his party went 
to the palace in his full glory and offered to 
show magical feats before the king’s court. 
The king readily agreed. 

Trumpets were sounded, music was played, 
songs were sung “by enchanting songstresses, 
and then—fierce-looking snakes, displaying their 
hoods, roamed about the court emitting out 
poison. Shrieks were heard and people rushed 
to the doors, when a flight of vultures descend- 
ed from above the sky and flew away each with 
one serpent in its mouth. Before the people 
had come to their senses, a growl like thunder 
was heard, and people saw with their own eyes 
Visnu—assuming his famous half-man_half- 
lion form—piercing the chest of the demon 
Hiranyakasipu—an enactment of the well- 
known Puranic story. 

Thus holding the whole audience spell- 
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bound for half-an-hour, the clever magician 
saluted the king and said, “Your Majesty, I 
think I should conclude my programme with a 
pleasant and auspicious show to cheer up my 
spectators. I am afraid, I have taxed their 
nerves too much. And what else would be 
more pleasant than a marriage between a girl 
resembling your own danghter and a handsome 
youth, an exact match for the bride?” 

The king who was more than pleased with 
what the magician had already shown, smilingly 
agreed to this novel idea,. Vidyesvara’s face 
brightened up and he’ signed to his assistants. 

In came R4ajavahana looking his best and 
drawing the admiration of everybody present 
including his going-to-be father-in-law, the king, 
holding the hand of the bashful Avantisundari 
with ornaments glittering all over her body. And 
before the very eyes of the highest dignitaries 
of the state, the marriage was duly solemnized 
by Vidyesvara—by a real priest, before a real 
sacred fire, with all the details of a real marriage- 
ceremony. 

When it was over—it took considerable 
time, during which everybody was whispering, 
‘what a match,’ ‘just like our princess,’ ‘I wish 
it were true’ and so on and so forth—Vidyes- 
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vara waved his hands and shouted ‘Vanish’. 
And Rajavahana ‘vanished’ with Avantisundari 
through a secret door into the palace. 
Indrajala was a very popular art those days, 
as it is still, and the professional magicians 
earned much out of it. Our ancient stories 
(e.g., Kathasaritsagara, Paricatantra, etc.), 
legends, etc. contain innumerable references to 
this art. Bhdnumati, the queen of the legend- 
ary king Vikramaditya, and her father, Bhoja, 
were pastmasters in . this art, so much so that 
the art has been renamed/after them Bhojbaji 
(the magic of Bhoja)-and Bhanumatir Khel (the 
magic of Bhanumati.)..... : 
Sitrakrida—This is also a sort of magic— 
magic with the help of threads, e.g. entering a 
piece of coloured thread through one end of a 
tube and taking out a thread of a different 
colour from the other end; taking out threads 
of different colours from inside the mouth; 
- cutting a piece of thread into pieces, burning it 
toashes and then showing the whole of it again, 
etc. Of course,all these, are nothing but tricks 
of hands and fingers. Besides these, images of 
gods, elephants, horses, etc. can be shown as 
appearing in the air, by suspending them with the 
_ help of threads. Puppet-dance with the help of 
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strings or wire, rope-walking, untying bonds 
within a moment—all these are subjects of this 
Sitrakrida. 

Hasta-laghava—Commonly known as *Hat- 
saphai—vanishing rupee-coins, pice-coins,cards, 
etc. by the tactful use of the palm; the Bengali 
word ‘Ghutibaji’ is a suitable name for this 
sort of act. This is also an aspect of magical 
performances. According to some scholars 
this ‘Hasta-laghava’ art should not be 
grouped under magical performances. The 
particular art of ‘Hasta-laghava’ denotes 
smartness, promptness~and often most lively 
actions by one’s own-hands.; to be able to do 
quite a large number of things by the use of 
the hand. Performance or perfect execution 
‘ of some sort of job may take quite a long time ; 
the capability of executing that work in the 
shortest possible time or the capacity of doing 
some work in sucha short time which is un- 
thinkable and cannot be done by any other 
person besides that one who is an expert in the 
art of ‘Hasta-laghava’—-all these have been 
stated as the subject-matter of this art. In 
fine, time saving happens to be the main factor 
of this branch of fine arts. 
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The next branch does not belong to magic 
proper. But the element of deception being 
common, it is being discussed here— 

Chalitakayoga - The art of Disguise. One 
deceives people by concealing one’s true appea- 
rance behind a false and assumed one, hence 
the name ‘Chalitaka’ (‘Chalana’ means ‘to dece- 
ive’). Some time ago in our country, the pra- 
ctice of this art was) very much in fashion anda 
- section of people used to earn money by perform- 
ing thisart. Theywere called “bahuriipi”(one who 
can assume different-forms). In Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee’s immortal noval ‘Srikanta’, there is 
the story of such a ‘bahurtpi’ who made himself 
up as a ‘Royal Bengal Tiger’ and created havoc: 
in an evening parlour. Make-up used by actors 
of the stage and the screen is included in this 
art. Those, who have seen the wonderful make- 
ups of Chittaranjan Goswami, a remarkable: 
comedian of Bengal, will, no doubt, admit 
the importance of this art. It is with the help. 
of this art that Ramacandra was deceived by 
Strpanakha, Sita by Ravana, and Kicaka by 
Bhima. 

Magic, employed for practical purposes with 
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good or bad intentions is treated under two 
branches of art, viz., (1) Kaucumarayoga and 
(2) Citrayoga. 

Kaucumarayoga- Kucumara or Kucmara 
‘was the name of a Rsi of ancient days. He 
Stated in details the intrinsic worth or merit 
of so many articles. How an ugly person could 
be shown as a very beautiful one, how a para- - 
gon of beauty could be exhibited as most bad 
looking, how an old person could be shownas full 
of youth, what sort of things should be perform- 
ed in order to achieve good fortune—all these 
aspects were narrated-in details by Kucumdara in 
his work. In one word, any sort of thing which 
cannot be performed by other means or ways, 
can easily be done by this Kaucumdrajoga. Or 
in other words, methods of Kucumara provide 
‘the key of success in many affairs which cannot 
be performed easily by usual means. Kucumara 
was an Ekdesin Acarya of the Kamasastra 
(Kamasitra) of ancient days. He. was the 
author of the ‘Aupanisadika’ Adhikarana. 
Details of exorcism according to different me- 
thods have been narrated in the ‘Aupanisadika’ 
Adhikarana. Allsorts of methods and processes 
Of ‘Subhagankarana’, etc. are also included 
in this ‘Aupanisadika’ Adhikarana. 
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Citrayoga—‘Citra’ means ‘wonderful’, ‘stra. 
nge’. So ‘Citrayoga’ means the art of performing. 
wonders. 


In the seventh, i.e. the last adhikarana of 
“Kamasitra’, Vatsydyana has given several 
mystery-formulas regarding attainment of 
beauty, restoration of lost love, etc. The Citra- 
yogas have been discussed in this adhikarana 
- which has been designated ‘Aupanisadika’ for 
the mysterious character of its contents. Citra. 
yoga is but a branch of the ‘Magical Art’, dealing 
specially with charms, spells, etc. With the help 
of this Art, one can win the love of one’s belo- 
ved, turn black hair into grey and vice versa, 
vanish things, make iron-pots look like copper- 
pots, etc. 

The Kaucumarayogas are almost indentical 
in character, the only difference being that the 
former had been discusscd by Kucumara, a pre- 
decessor of Vatsyadyana, in his work which is now 
lost but must have been known to Vatsyayana. 

So, Citrayoga and Kaucumarayoga practi~ 
cally make up one branch of art, which again is 
a sub-branch of the Magical Art. Tie separate 
mention is perhaps to honour Kucumara who 
was a pastmaster in this art. 

The common belief of people was that all 
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these unsual and uncommon acts could be per- 
formed with the mysterious power or property 
or virtue or the intrinsic worth of certain 
articles. Anexcellent example was furnished 
by Sri Ramakrsna by way of illustration in 
one of his sermons. It was a ‘a drop from 
the star Svati on some special night on a 
human skull, mixed with the venom of a serpent’. 
In the story, this was suggested as a curative to 
a desperate person, whose dear one was on the 
point of death. Drops of one’s own saliva app- 
lied, keeping silent, before the morning-wash 
have this ‘mysterious power’ of curing eye-sores. 
Many scholars have accepted that the common 
belief of people or the faith of people in the 
quality or utility of certain objects or articles 
should more or less be considered as truth. Ac- 
cording to certain other scholars, Citrajoga 
means showing magic or performing unbeliev- 
able affairs taking recourse to all sorts of 
tricks. Citrajoga is finally a clear method of ex- 
hibiting magical performances, with the help 
of so many chemical articles. 

The two discussed above are perhaps the 
oldest popular art of India, dating back to the 
time of the oldest portions of the Atharvaveda. 
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Now an ‘astrological art’, designated— 

Nimittajfiina - Sridharasvamin reads ‘Nir- 
mitijnana and does not explain. Sukadeva’s 
Siddhantapradipa enumerates ‘puspasakatika - 
hetubodha’ together and does not explain. Ac- 
cording to Yasodhara’s interpretation, itis a 
branch of astrology. To foretell future happe- 
nings from auspicious or inauspicious signs or 
sounds of birds (Sakunavidya), to interpret 
good or bad omens at the time of starting (e.g., 
sneezing or lizard is bad omen, dead body or 
jackal at the left side is. good omen), svarodaya 
ganana (the passage of air through the nostrils, 
bearing on the prognostication of future 
events), Ramana-parsniganana (determining 
hostile planets impeding love ?), interpretation 
of dreams—all these are included in this art. 

Numerous references are there in Sanskrit 
Kavyas regarding this art. In Abhijnanasakun- 
talam alone, the twitching of arm and eye has. 
been mentioned thrice, twice as a good omen 
and once as a bad one. 

In Bhattandrayana’s excellent drama Venis- 
amhara, Duryodhana’s wife Bhanumati dreams 
that a mongoose is devouring 4 hundred 
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serpents which signifies the destruction of the 
hundred Kaurava brothers by the Pandavas. 

In the Mahabharata, a multitude of bad 
omens has been described before and during the 
great battle of Kuruksetra. Almost all over the 
world people have their own set of prejudices 
regarding these ‘nimitta’s. The Old Testament 
gives the interesting account of how Joseph in- 
terpreted the dreams of the Pharaoh, i.e. the 
king of Egypt and his two officers (Genesis, 40, 
41). A section of Irish villagers regards <a star 
at the nether tip of the moon’ to be a very bad 
omen. == 

The wailing of cats and dogs, the perching 
of a vulture on the house-roof, etc. are still re- 
garded as very bad omens in an orthodox Ben- 
galee home, while the perching of a white owl 
on the house-roof, the sight of a special type of 
snake pair twisted together, etc. are regarded as 
very good omens. 


XVII 


The lower animals and birds have been the 
subject of two arts. They are— 
| Sukasarikapralipana—Training of birds. 
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Different species of parrots, and even jackdaws, 
if properly trained can imitate human speech 
exactly. In those days, when there were no 
post offices, the mail was carried by runners. 
And during times of wars and calamities, when . 
it became impossible to send letters by postal 
runners, the birds came to the rescue. Even 
now, during war, trained pigeons carry post. 
This is called ‘pigeon-post’. The pigeon cannot 
articulate sounds, so the letter has to be written 
and tied under its necky’ But the birds which 
can articulate sounds’do“not require letters, 
they can themselves Communicate the report to 
the proper place and*person: Lovers used to 
engage such trained birds as messengers, the » 
fear of detection being less. 

A very popular and intensely tragic legend 
runs in Bengal, centering round this practice. 
A mediaeval chieftain of Bengal, before starting 
for the battle, consoled his dearly beloved queen 
with the words, ‘I shall come back to you, my 
Queen, or I shall send my pigeon before I die’. 
The pigeon somehow escaped from the battle- 
field and the victorious chieftain rushed to his 
palace only to see the funeral pyre of his belo- 
ved ablaze and in a frenzy of disappointment he 
jumped into it. 


5 
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The whole story of Kadambari has been 
put in the mouth of a Suka by the poet Bana- 
bhatta. The same poet in the introductory 
verses of Kadambari has given the interesting 
account of parrots detecting the mistakes of the 
students in Vedic pronunciation and intonation. 
How many important tasks the parrots have to 
perform—to carry messages, comfort love-lorn 
ladies, foretell events, amuse people, keep watch, 
and what not! The list of qualities possessed 
by the Suka of Kadambari-katha, as given by 
Banabhatta is very intérésting. This Suka was 
versed in all the scriptures, was a master of po- 
litics, painting, music, ete., a witty and resource- 
ful conversationalist,,.a..very. good critic of art, 
dance, music, etc., proficient in the gambling 
arts, expert in pleasing ladies in love-quarrels, 
an adept in the art of determining the excellence 
or otherwise of elephants, horses, men and wo- 
men. The story goes that when Sankardcarya 
asked the direction of Kumarila Bhatta’s house 
in a village of Mithila, the village ladies answe- 
red him in a chaste Sanskrit verse composed 
then and there, which meant— ‘where you will 
find parrots constantly reciting the Vedas, know 
it to be Kuméarila’s house.’ Kumarila was a 
renowned Vedic scholar of ancient India. 


oe 
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Mesakukkuta - lavaka-Yuddhavidhi—Ram- 
fights, cock-fight and lavaka (a kind of 
bird)—fight. The first two take place on the 
ground, the third in the air. Trained birds and 
beasts of opposite parties fight with each other. 
The winners gain prize. 
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Bhartrhari, an early philosopher-gram- 
marian has referred most probably to ram-fight 
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in his ‘Vakyapadiya’, when citing an instance 
of ‘apadina’—parasparasman mesdv apasara- 
tah—meaning the rams retreat from each other. 
An interesting account of cock-fight is given 
in the prose-kavya Dasakumara-caritam. 
The early nineteenth-century Bengali poet Iswar 
Chandra Gupta has a satirical poem on ‘Bulbul- 
fight’ (Bulbulir Ladai). 

Gambling on the result of these arranged 
fights was also widely popular. Hence, Yaso- 
dhara’s remark-‘Sajiva-dyitam etat’—i.e., this is 
gambling with animate objects. Wrestling also 
can be included in this art if, of course, it is 
associated with gambling. Gladiator fights of 
ancient Rome can be compared with wrestling 
contests of ancient India. Sometimes, the 
liberation of slaves depended on the result of 
such fights. There is the tragic story of a slave 
father and his gladiator son who died at the 
amphitheatre and failed to liberate his old father 
- in Lord Lytton’s immortal book entitled ‘The 
Last Days of Pompeii’. This Sajiva-dyita has 
been designated ‘Samahvaya’ by Kautilya, the 
author of ArthasAstra. 

And this brings us to the ‘gambling arts’. 

Dyitavisesa—Different sorts of gambling. 
Gambling is of two types—one, with animate 
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objects and the other with inanimate objects. 
The first has been dealt with under ‘Mesakuk- 
kutalavaka-yuddhavidhi’ (Horse-racing is its 
modern counterpart). This refers to the second 
type. In those days, kings themselves maintained 
gambling departments. Kautilya says that the 
king will have among his officers one ‘Dyita- 
dhyaksa’ or ‘Officer-in-charge of Gambling’, 
who will arrange for a definite place for 
gamblers and will charge a fine of twelve 
‘panas’ from persons, gambling elsewhere. All 
the implements necessary, for the game will 
have to be hired from this officer who 
will keep these in safe custody after examin- 
ing them properly. -..This.islegal. There are 
also so many kinds of illegal gambling, viz, 
parmutha, premara, etc. Yasodhara has 
mentioned musti, ksullaka, etc., and their 
fifteen divisions—‘prapti’, etc., the exact nature 
of which is difficult to determine now. 
Akarsakrida—The play of dice. It is also 
a kind of gambling. Still it is recounted and 
treated separately because it is the most practis- 
ed and popular of all such games and, in all 
probability, the most ancient too. Dice-pieces 
have been discovered among the ruins of 
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Mohenjo-Daro which proves that this game was 

prevalent even in the third millennium B.C. In 

the Rgveda, too, the earliest literary record of 
the Aryans, there is a hymn on Dice, where a 

disillusioned gambler relates his plight. (Aksa- 

Sikta-RV X. 34). Itisa very difficult game. 

Everybody knows what this game did to king 

Nala and Yudhisthira. Some want to include 

‘chess’ in this art. Others explain it as a play 

where something has to be drawn closer from’ 
a distance. Is it something like Polo or Golf 
or Billiard or Carrom? We cannot say with 

any degree of certainty. 

The above discussion invites the group of 
pure games and amusements. This group can 
be termed ‘Amusing Arts’. Some of them 
require wit and humour, some knowledge 
of words, some memory and some are played 
for the mere fun and joy of it. 

Prahelika—puzzles. This is also a very 
ancient art. Puzzles featured in Vedic sacri- 
fices called ‘Satra’s which went on for a very long 
period. To dispel the inevitable monotony, 
the priests used to discuss set puzzles. Prahe- 
lika is of two kinds—(1) invented puzzles and 
(2) traditional ones. This is practised for a 
two-fold purpose—innocent sport and fooling 
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people. In the past, puzzles used to be 
employed to befool the bridegroom’s party. 
These sports are becoming rarer with the 
progress of civilisation. 

The Sanskrit literature contains hundreds 
of udbhata-slokas which are beautiful speci- 
mens of this art. One can be cited for 
illustration—hato handimata ramah,  sita 
harsam 1 upagata rudanti raksasah sarve ha 
ha ramo hato hatah 11 

The puzzle is based on the popular 
story of the Raémayana.-It means Hantimat 
has killed Rama, Sita is delighted, and 
the Raksasas are crying—‘Alas, alas, Rama 
is killed’. This is..absolutely contradictory. 
The puzzle is solved by detecting a simple 
euphonic combination in two places, the word 
arama (a1z1~7—garden) and not ‘Rama.’ Then 
it means, Hanumat has destroyed the garden, 
viz, the Asokavana, Sita is delighted and the 
Raksasas are crying—‘Alas, alas, the garden is 
destroyed’. 

In our Paurdanic literature we find so many 
beautiful illustrations of this art of Prahelika 
(i.e. puzzles). 

Several forms of this art were practised in 
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ancient India. Proficiency in this art required 
practice, intelligence and presence of mind. 

There goes the story in the Mahabharata 
how Vyasa had cornered Ganesa with the 
help of this art. 

It so happened, that Vydsa after having 
decided to write his masterpiece, i.e., the grand 
epic Mahabharata, was looking for a scribe 
who would write for him the thousands of 
pages his proposed epic would run into. For 
it was impossible for him to do both the com- 
posing and the writing all by himself. 

At last hecame across Ganesa, the elephant- 
headed god, who offered his services to act 
as scribe for Vyasa=buton condition that 
Vyasa must not stop dictating. If he did so, 
well, Ganesa would also stop then and there. 

A difficult proposition indeed it was for 
Vyasa. How could he go on incessantly com- 
posing and dictating thousands and thousands 
of verses on such a grand theme—covering 
every possible subject on earth, including history, 
politics, sociology, moral science, philosophy, 
spiritualism and what not, to be woven into the 
framework of a most complicated human drama 
representing Life itself in all its aspects, and 
spiced with innumerable stories of different form 
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and purpose and character ? How could he do 
that ? It was impossible. 

But Vyasa was not a person to be got rid of 
so easily, He came up with a counter-proposal, 
Saying, ‘I quite agree with you. But, listen 
to this—you must not write down anything 
without understanding it thoroughly.’ 

Ganesa gave him a noble smile and sat 
down with his quill and ink and paper. 

Vyasa began his story. And Ganesa 
followed it up with almost a tape-recorder-like 
speed. After a few-minutes, Ganesa—with a 
triumphant smile on his elephant face—was on 
the point of overriding his dictator, when alas, 
the latter booméd. out a verse of which poor 
Ganesa could make neither the head nor the tail. 

He stopped his quill and dangling his trunk 
pondered and pondered over the solution of 
the riddle. And when at last he could find it 
out, Vyasa was ready with some fifty more 
verses. And thus it went on till Ganesa listen- 
ed, to his utter dismay, to the last versefof the 
Mahabharata. 

And yet another story is there in the same 
Mahabharata on how proficiency in this art 
once saved the life of Yudhisthira and his four 
brothers. 
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The Pandavas were then living in the forest 
to fulfil the contract of a game of dice in which 
they had been defeated by their malicious cousin 
Duryodhana. There, a Brahmin came one day to 
Yudhisthira requesting him to find out a deer 
that had taken away his sacrificial implements. 

Yudhisthira set out readily with his brothers 
to look for the mischievous creature. But 
world-famous archers as they were, they could 
neither catch nor hit the deer, even after chas- 
ing it for several hours. Utterly exhausted and 
dying with thirst, they sat down beneath a tree. 
The five brothers wete then most anxiously 
looking for drinking water. 

Nakula, the youngest. of the five, climbed 
up the tree and discovered a pond not very far 
off. Yudisthira bade him go and fetch water 
in his quiver as quickly as possible. 

Nakula left immediately. All the four eager- 
ly awaited his return—but in vain. 

When a considerable time had elapsed, all 
became very anxious and Yudhisthira sent 
Sahadeva to see what had happened to Nakula 
and to bring water. 

Sahadeva went away, but he also did not 
turn up. 

Next went Arjuna and then Bhima. And 
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Yudhisthira sat all alone under the tree awaiting 
the return of his brothers. But none turned up. 

At last he rose himself and went to the 
pond. There, alas, all his brothers were lying 
dead beside the pond. 

Yudhisthira was at his wit’s end and was 
descending the steps to reach the water, when 
he heard a voice overhead—‘I am a crane— 
lord of this pond. I have killed your brothers 
because they did not do my behest and yet 
drank the water of the pond. You too will 
have the same fate as-your brothers have, if 
you do not answer nly. questions.’ : 

Yudhisthira said, ‘Tell me your questions, 
and I shall answet themas'I am able to.’ 

And then the questionnaire began and 
Yudhisthira’s answers followed—a dialogue 
appreciated and honoured through ages as 
one of the rare storehouses of wisdom. 

Some of the Questions and Answers are given . 

below :— 

Crane—What is more weighty than the Earth? 
What—loftier than the sky ? 
What—swifter than the wind ? 

And what—more numerous than grass 7 

Yudhisthira—Mother is more weighty than the 

Earth. 


) 
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Father—loftier than the sky. 
Mind—swifter than the wind. 
And thought—more numerous 
than grass, 
Crane—Who does not close its eyes, though 
asleep ? 
Who does not have the sign of life, 
after being born? 
Who has no heart ? 
Who grows by motion ? 
Yudhisthira—The fish does not close its eyes, 
though asleep. 
The egg does,not have the sign of life, 
after being born. 
The stone has no. heart. 
The river grows by motion. 
Crane—What-forsaken—makes one popular? 
What-forsaken—saves grief ? 
What-forsaken—makes a man rich ? 
What-forsaken—makes a man happy? 
Yudhisthira— Self-pride-forsaken—makes one 
popular. 
Anger-forsaken—saves grief. 
Desire-forsaken—makes a man rich. 
Greed-forsaken—makes a man happy. 
Crane—What is the news? What is strange ? 
What is the way? Who is happy? 
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Yudhisthira—Time is boiling the creatures in 
this grand cauldron called Ignorance. . 
The Sun serves as the fire, Day and 
Night—the fire-sticks, and the Months 
and the Seasons—the stirring spoon— 
This is the news. 
Men are dying everyday. 
Yet the rest think that they will never 
die—What more can be stranger than 
this? 
The Vedas arermany, 
Many are thertraditions. 
There is not-a single scholar 
That does not disagree with the other. 
The essence of Truth is shrouded in 
mystery. 
So the path shown by a great man 
is the way to be followed. 
One who cooks his own simple food at 
the fag end of the day, 
Is neither a debtor, nor lives in sojourn 
—is happy, O Crane. 
The Crane was very much pleased with 
Yudhisthira’s answers and offered to bring back 
one of the Pandavas to life—the one to be chosen 
by Yudhisthira. 
Yudhisthira said, ‘Restore Nakula’s life.’ 
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The Crane was very much astonished at 
this and said, ‘How is this that you do not beg 
the life of either Bhima or Arjuna who are 
much more dearer to you ?’ 

Yudhisthira answered, ‘We have two mothers 
—Kunti and {Madri. And it is proper that 
one son of each should live, for I honour 
both my mothers equally.’ 

Thus Yudhisthira passed the final test. The 
Crane assumed its real form, restored the lives 
of all the dead Pandavas.and said, ‘Iam Dharma, 
your father. I took away the Brahmin’s things 
in the form of a deer.~ Here they are.’ 

Pratimala—Yasodhara gives another name 
‘antyaksarika’, which explains it better. Say, 
one party recites averse. Another will have 
to recite a verse the first letter of which is 
identical with the last letter of the preceding 
verse. Thus it will be carried on, unless and 
until one fails to supply. One who stops, is 
defeated thereby. In this game, self-composed 
verses are preferred. Some, however, would 
quote from the ancient poets. 

Some are of opinion that ‘pratimala’ is 
sculpture. According to Vallabha, it is Vasti- 
namanukaranam—viz, imitation of things. 
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Durvacakayoga—a game of obscure-word 
making. For example—Vascared-dhvajadhak, 
vah=Var, meaning ‘water.’ Cara—one who 
moves about. So an aquatic animal. it 
(nominative singular of: is) means ‘lord’. 
So Vascéret=lord of aquatic animals, ie. 
‘makara.’ ‘Makaradhvaja’ is a name of Cupid. 
‘Dhak’ means one who burns. So the word finally 
means Siva, who burnt Cupid. This can be 
somewhat compared to‘periphrasis’, i.e., round- 
about way of describing a thing, e.g., the shining 
leather that encased the limb (= boot), shroud 
of sentient clay (= ‘body:) 

The above arts were so much popular that 
great poets like Magha, Bharavi and others 
have employed these in their Kavyas. 

Kavya-samasyapirana—The art of verse- 
making. 

One party would recite part of a verse—half 
or one-fourth. The other party will have to 
complete it. This art is included in Rhetorics. 
Its practice is very much in vogue even today 
among traditional Sanskritists. At one time, 
it was a favourite pastime with Bengalees—but 
notnow. Maharaj Krishna Chandra, the famous 
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zamindar of Krishnanagar was a great connois- 
seur of art and literature. In his court, the 
practice of this art was very much in fashion. 
Even acentury back, during the time of Maharaj 
Girish Chandra, the great grandson of Krishna 
Chandra, the witty answers of Rasasagar were 
invaluable treasures of Bengali literature and 
still they are. Let us cite an instance. One 
day, Maharaj Girish Chandra recited a line 
which. means—‘New moon goes - and full 
moon’s about.’ Rasasagar, without a moment’s 
deliberation, replied with,a.smile—“The same 
for me’—sighs the patient-of gout.” 

Vidyasagar was young when Rasasagar was 
old. So these events. do. not date back toa 
distant past. But now-a-days these have totally 
ceased to be practised and appreciated. That 
Kavya-samasyapirana was a highly practised 
art in ancient India is testified by a number of 
stories and legends—one of which woven round 
the legendary King Vikramaditya, can be related 
here. 
In Vikramaditya’s kingdom, there lived a 
Brahmin who had the misfortune of losing all 
his children at a very early age. When this 
was reported to the king, he decided to make an 
on-the-spot enquiry. Accordingly, he stationed 
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himself at the room of the new-born child of 
the unfortunate parents and at dead of night 
saw Destiny himself come to write on the 
child’s forehead his future. On being entreated 
repeatedly, Destiny disclosed to the king 
that the child would live for one year only 
but this misfortune could be averted if the 
verse could be filled up, the first line of which 
was asqeqyq aut aq: (labdhavyam artham 
labhate manusyah). 

After a year, when .the news of the child’s 
death reached the king, -he left his capital and 
wandered about in unknown countries with the 
two words constantly on. his lips—labdhavyam 
artham...labdhavyam’artham. Itso happened, 
that during his stay as a guest ina professor’s 
house in a distant country, the latter had to go 
abroad on some business and directed his son to 
teach the students during his absence. The 
students were the princess of the country, and 
the daughters of the minister, the police commis-— 
sioner and a merchant. The professor’s son 
gladly welcomed his new assignment and on 
the very first day, demanded the hands of the 
girls in marriage as his tuition fee. The girls 
were taken aback by this strange and preposter- 
ous proposal but had to consent because they 
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had promised beforehand to give him whatever 
he wanted. It was arranged that all the girls 
would go toa certain temple one by one and 
offer him the garlands of acceptance. 
Vikramaditya overheard the whole discussion 
and reported it to the professor’s wife—who 
took her son severely to task and confined him 
inaroom. In the evening—for that was the 
time of appointment—Vikram himself went to 
the temple. Nothing could be discerned in 
the dark. The princess came and threw the 
garland round his neck. Then he uttered the 
words—labdhavyam= artham. The princess 
now realised that..the».worst had happened. 
She had accepted a lunatic as her husband 
unknowingly ! She exclaimed—labdhavyam 
artham labhate manusyah...(the inevitable 
will happen.) Then came the daughter of the 
minister and in the same way exclaimed—devo’ 
pitam varayitum na saktah (even the gods 
cannot prevent it). And in the same manner 
the next quarters were supplied by the remain- 
ing two—ato na socdmi na vismayo me 
(Hence I do not regret, neither am I surprised ) 
and, lalatalekha na punah prayati (what is 
written on the forehead cannot be erazed.) 
Vikram’s purpose was fulfilled. He disclosed 
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his identity to the girls, to their utter joy and 
astonishment the child whose body had been 
preserved so long got back his life. 

Sampathya—Reading together for ‘sport or 
in competition. For example, one is quoting 
from memory the contents of a book and the 
other who has not memorised is reciting the 
same along with him. This proves the merit 
and genius of the latter. Others explain it 
thus—All begin simultaneously to quote from 
memory the contents of a book, the winner 
being the one who stops last. 

Others maintain-that ‘Sampatya’ is the 
name of this art—and not ‘Sampathya’. That, 
according to Vallabha, would mean ‘the art of 
piercing objects like diamonds, ete.’ 

Manasi—A game based on guess-work, in 
some respects, similar to the Western game 
‘charad.’ 

One thinks something—a word or a sentence. 
The other has to guess it from certain hints 
given by the former, and compose a verse on 
the same. Wecan well realise how difficult it 
is. Manasi is of two types-(1) Drsyavisaya or 
visible and (2) Adrsya-visaya (also called 
«Akasamanasi’). 

One draws a lotus or a cow ora horse and 
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adds anusvara, visarga, etc., at places on the 
picture. The expert in this art will have to 
reconstruct the whole verse from these very few 
hints and read it out, as if it were written—by 
supplying the necessary moras, making eupho- 
nic combinations, adding and leaving letters, 
and arranging the whole thing metrically. 

In ‘Akasamanasi’, the expert performs the 
feat by ‘hearing’ the hints only. 

The learned scholar Pagcinan Tarkaratna 
observes, ‘I have witnessed Manasikavya- 
kriyakala performed, by.Shri Ramkinkar 
Tarkaratna, a poet and scholar of Bankura’. 

Vallabha maintains that it means solution 
of puzzles put through:hints.»But as Samasya- 
purana has been regarded as a separate branch 
of art, this interpretation does not satisfy us. 

Others hold that composing verses off hand 
is the subject of this art, or answering a verse 
in verse. That brings kavigan, pancali, tarja, 
etc., once prevalent in Bengal under its purview. 

Balakridanaka—games played by children. 

Playing with dolls, balls, etc. This art also 
comprises the art of manufacturing the imple- 
ments of these games. Toys are made with 
celluloid, plastic, china-clay, etc., in England, 
Germany, America, Japan, etc. Wooden toys 
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and clay-toys had been the speciality of our 
country. The title of a famous Sanskrit drama 
is Mrcchakatikam (clay-cart). 

The clay-toys of Ghurni, a village near 
Krishnanagar in Bengal are prized all over the 
country for their wonderful and artistic finish, 
This toy-making-is a very ancient art. Toy- 
carts and chairs have been found among the 
ruins of Mohenjo-Daro representing the Indus 
Valley Civilisation dating back to 3,000 B.C. 


XX 


Now the ‘literary Arts.’ They are five in 
number :— 

Kavyakriya—Composing verses in Sans- 
krit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa, etc. It does not 
require elucidation. Sridharasvamin, Sukadeva, 
Vallabha, etc., have regarded ‘manasakavyakriya’ 
as one branch of art, ‘manasi’ being an ad- 
jective to ‘Kavyakriya.’ In some editions of 
Sridhara’s commentary another Kala ‘Kriyavi- 
kalpa’ is mentioned; it means performing an 
act in several ways (c.f. Kriyakalpa No. 57). 

Abhidhana-K osa—Knowledge of words and 
their meaning. Abhidhana is the meaning or 
Meanings of a word and Kosa—the collection of 
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synonymous words. So Abhidhana-kosa 
would mean the meanings and synonyms of 
words, i.e., a dictionary. In some dictionaries, 
even the gender has been pointed out, e.g., in 
Amara’s Namalinganusdésanam. = Vallabha 
interprets it as verbatim reproduction of any- 
thing heard. The expert in this art is called a 
Srutidhara. This interpretation, however, does 
not appeal to us, because it is the subject of 
a different art, termed Dharanamatrka. The 
object of this art is then, according to us, 
knowledge of words—both prevalent and 
obsolete. j—j4 1 
Chandajnana—Knowledge of metres. 
(Chandas—metre). The sage Pingala dealt with 
Vedic metres in his work. Other works on 
metre followed later. To know all Vedic and 
classical metres is the object of this art. One 
who does not know the metres correctly with 
the rhythm and pause has no place in the 
society of the elite, and one who cannot recite 
poems properly is often put in a false position. 
Vallabha reads Chandajnana and explains 
otherwise. Chanda is purpose. So it means 
todetermine the nature of a person by being 
able to guess his purpose at his very sight. In 
love-affairs, this is a very useful art. The 
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lovers should better know the nature of each 
other before making love. 

Kriyakalpa—The knowledge of composing 
poems. It should not be misunderstood as a 
repetition of ‘Kavyakriya’. ‘Kavyakriya’ is a 
practical art—the art of actual composition of 
verses, while ‘Kriydkalpa’ is theoretical—the 
knowledge of poetics, which helps one to write 
poetry or appreciate other’s poetry. Yasodhara 
regards—and rightly so—all the three branches 
(Nos. 55, 56 & 57) to be subordinate to 
Kavyakriyd, because knowledge of words, 
metre and poetics contributes much to the 
actual composition- of- poetry. Vallabha’s 
reading is ‘Kriyavikalpa’ and interpretation—to 
make things in a novel method other than the 
old one. Some include declension, conjuga- 
tion, etc., under this art. : 

Pustakavacana—Reading out from a book 
with proper pronunciation and intonation, in 
keeping with the sentiment expressed in the 
portion read. Recitation, reading out from 
the Bhagavata and other Puranas, religious 
discourse in the form of story-telling (Katha- 
kata), melodious recitation of the epics (ié., 
Ramayana and Mahabharata)—all these are 
subjects of this art. In those days, when printing 
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was unknown and books were rare, this art effec- 
tively served the cause of mass education. And 
even today, it plays or should play a very 
important role to the same effect, its appeal 
being far more penetrating than school-teaching. 
Three branches of art are based on the 
knowledge and practical and clever application 
of language and words. They are— 
Aksaramustikakathana--The art of communi- 
cating syllables (or ideas) by the use of fingers 
and other means. Modern shorthand, telegraph- 
code—employed to communicate secret news 
during war, morse-code; watch-words—all these 
are included here. This literally means conceal- 
ing the idea in fist,as-it were (mustika=fist). 
It is of two kinds- (1) Sabhasa (2) Nirabhasa. 


1) Sabhasa—expressing in words keeping the — 


secrecy all the same. When some secret has 
to be communicated to somebody in the pre- 
sence of other people, this art is taken recourse 
to. The idea is expressed in such a covered 
language that the intended person only will be 
able to grasp the real import, and the others 
only the superficial meaning. The third act of 
Abhijndna Sakuntalam, furnishes an excellent 


example of this. Sakuntala is alone withher 
lover Dusyanta in a grove. Gautami, the 
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godmother of Sakuntala being informed of the 
latter’s indisposition is coming to see her with 
the two friends of Sakuntala, Anasiya and 
Priyamvada. The latter warn Sakuntald with 
the words—‘O poor sweetheart of Cakravaka, 
bid farewell to your lover, for the evening dark 
is around.’ Gautami understood this to be a 
compassionate feeling towards the Cakravaka- 
pair who are separated during the night. The 
real meaning, however, was caught by Sakuntala 
and also by Dusyanta who hid himself hurriedly 
behind a tree. 

This art is taken recourse to sometimes for 
the sake of brevity also—and not always for 
secrecy. Our ancient’‘writers have at times 
designated it as ‘aksaramudra’. Acarya 
Ravigupta’s ‘Candraprabhavijayakavya’ has 
a complete chapter written in this fashion. As 
for instance— 
Me-Vr-Mi-Ka-Sim-Ka-Tu-Vr-Dha-Ma-Kum-Mi 
Miu-Dha-Sa-Ba-Su-Sa-Ka-Ni-Dha-Ka-A-Vyah- 


The first quarter of this verse contains the 
initial syllables of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
viz., Mesa (Aries), Vrsa (Taurus), Mithuna 
(Gemini), Karkata (Cancer), Simha (Leo), 
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Kanya( Virgo), Tula(Libra), Vrscika (Scorpion), 
Dhanu (Sagittarius), Makara (Capricorn), 
Kumbha (Aquarius), Mina (Pisces); the 
second quarter—those of the nature of these 
twelve signs--viz., Murti( body), Dhana(wealth), 
Sahaja (relation), Bandhava (friend), Suta 
(son), Satru (enemy), Kalatra (wife), Nidhana 
(destruction), Dharma (duty), Karma (action), 
Aya (income), Vydya (expenditure). The third 
quarter contains the first syllables of the names 
of the twelve months-Phalguna, Caitra, 
Vaisakha, Jyaistha, Asadha, Sravana, Bhadra, 
Asvina, Kartika, Margasitsa(i.e. Agrahadyana), 
Pausa and Magha. 

Nirabhasa--without the use of words. ‘Bhita- — 
mudra’ is another name for thistype. The 
fingers here serve as the means of communica- 
tion—the fingers stand for the consonants and 
the finger-joints for vowels. This again is 
generally of seven types—Musti, Kisalaya, 
Chata, Cari, Patakika, Pataka and Ankusa- 
mudra. 

-The deaf and dumb express themselves 
through such methods. Traders and money- 
lenders also communicate secrets to the intend- 
ed person in the presence Sf atin tr ee 
these gestures. 
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Some commentators like Jiva Gosvamin 
and Vallabha give a different interpretation. 
They divide it into two—(1) mustika and (2) 
aksarakathana. Mustika, according to them, 
means to guess the object hidden in the fist 
(Tokka-Fokka in Bengali) and aksarakathana— 
to guess the letters written by the other party, 
without seeing it. These games wete sometimes 
associated with gambling. 

Mlecchita-Vikalpa—speaking in a foreign 
jargon. This does not mean speaking in the 
language of the Mlecchas. The words of a 
chaste sentence are, top$y-turveyed in sucha 
way, that it becomes-unintelligible to the 
persons other than. the intended one. This 
branch is allied ‘to aksaramustikakathana. 
The purpose is the same, the method is however 
different. In saébhas4 aksaramustika the sen- 
tence is ambiguous, the real meaning is hidden 
under the surface-meaning, but here the real 
meaning is concealed under the unintelligible 
jargon. 

There are many kinds of mlecchita. ‘As for 
instance, Kautiliya (named after Kautilya, the 
famous diplomat and politician). The short 
and long vowels, anusvara and the spirants 
are interchanged with consonants and conjuncts. 
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Thus Kh-a, g=4, gh=i, n=i, ch=u, j=i, 
jh=r, f=r, th=1, dh=e, n=ai, th=o, d=au, 
dh=m, n=h, ph=n, b=s, bh=s,m=s ; y= 
i, i; v=u,0; r=r, 1=1......k,c, t, p, h, ks— 
these will not change, and any letter if it be the 
first one in the word actually used. Thus 
mag= ma. 

Miiladeviya—Interchange of a and k, kh 
and g, gh andn,candt,tandp,n andn, n 
and m,rands,1 and s, y and gs. The rest 
remain as they are. Thus yapru=satru. So 
many other varieties are .mentioned in the 
treatises on the subject..-When this is put in 
writing, that is called ‘Gidhalekhya’. 
Yasodhara, in his Commentary has quoted 
such a verse which is completely unintelligible. 
In Mahabhirata there is an excellent example 
of this art. Duryodhana planned to burn the 
Pandavas alive and was sending them to 
Varanavata. Vidurathen with the help of 
this art warned Yudhisthira. He spoke in front 
of everybody in an obscure language which 
only Yudhisthira was able to understand. 
Nobody even suspected that it was a warning. 
{Mbh-adiparvam, chap. 1 45.—It is very difficult, 
nay, impossible to explain these verses with- 
out the help of Nilakantha’s commentary.) 
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Tagore has employed this Gidhalekhya in his 
famous story entitled ‘Gupta-dhana’, viz., ‘The 
Hidden Treasure’. The directions to a secret 
treasure-house are recorded there in Gidhale- 
khya. This art was and still is very much 
useful with spies—not simply useful, but abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

‘The use of this kind of secret speech is 
very much prevalent among traders—different 
varieties being employed at different places. 
As for instance, the word ‘Chabbi’ is used for 
pice, ‘ratti’ for a rupee and ‘man’ for one. 
Thieves and robbers use-this kind of secret 
language amongst themsélves. A very innocent 
sentence can be made obscure simply by the 
addition of one or «some» unnecessary letters. 
It is a sort of game prevalent among young 
boys and girls too. As for example—Tiplease 
tiwrite tito time tias tioften tias tiyou tican—be- 
head each word by deducting the ‘ti’s and the 
sentence will be as clear as daylight. The 
technical name for it is ‘gidhayojya’. There 
are other varieties—gudhavarna, gudhapada, 
~~ etc. 
eS Some (e.g. Vallabha) read Mlecchitakali- 
kalpa and explain—Mlecchitakalpa and Kali- 
kalpa—The methods by which one’s enemy may 
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turn a mleccha (a despised person) and quarrel 
with everybody. This is a strange interpreta- 
tion indeed. 

Desabhasavijnana--the plain meaning is 
the knowledge of many languages. Language 
is of two kinds—(1) Colloquial or dialectal and 
(2) Chaste. One who has mastered both can 
be called expert in thisart. To know thoroughly 
the history, social conditions, customs, etc., of 
a particular country, one has to study the liter- 
ature of that country. Hence, the necessity of 
knowing the chaste or literary language. And 
to know the people of that country, one has 
to study the language- ofthe people. Hence, 
the necessity of mastering, the colloquial 
language. 


XXI 


Memory was a very important aid to know- 
ledge and even amusements—as it is always. 
So it has been regarded as the subject of a 
distinct branch of Art, viz— 

Dharanamatrka—Sridhara and Sukadeva 
have enumerated this and the preceding one 
together as one separate branch, but have not 
explained. Vallabha’s explanation is not 
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clear. It is the art of memorising—memorising 
a thing by hearing or reading it once. 
‘Dharana’ means to remember. No book on 
this is available now. One, practising this art, 
can become Srutidhara. The importance of 
this art cannot be overestimated in the days 
when printing was unknown, and memorising 
was indispensable fora student. We do not 
know what exactly were the methods of memory 
made-easy. May be they were far better 
than those suggested by modern Psychology. 
We cannot help tellingajvery interesting story 
here. Itis this—a certain king had announced 
the reward of a hundred thousand gold coins 
to the poet who ‘would «satisfy him with an 
entirely original self-composed verse. The 
king had in his court seven scholars who were 
all srutidharas. The first could reproduce 
anything on hearing it only once, the second 
twice, the third thrice and soon. When any 
poet came to the royal court with his newly- 
composed verse and recited it aloud, the first 
pundit stood up, challenged its originality and 
reproduced the whole verse himself. The 
second then stood up, challenged and repro- 
duced, for he had already heard it twice. Then 
the third and the fourth and so on. The pcet 
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“would be at his wit’s end and leave the court 
in utter confusion. One day a poet care to 
the court and recited a verse which meant that 
the king’s father had borrowed hundred thou- 
sand gold coins from his father and did not 
return the amount which the king should give: 
back now. The king was completely taken 
aback and asked his pundits if they knew 
anything aboutit. No, they did not. None 
of them. Then the poet smiled and said, ‘You 
must admit that this‘is an original verse, 
though the purport ismot true. Now give me 
the promised amount.’ ~The king was highly 
satisfied and gave him» the.reward...Some say 
that this means composing brief verses. 


XXII 

The next three viz., 63, 64 & 65 can be 
grouped under the common designation of 
‘Physical Arts.’ The practice of these ‘Physical 
Arts’ helps one to keep body and mind fit, to 
avert troubles and difficulties and to live safely 
and peacefully. We shall discuss them one by 
one : i 

‘Vyayamiki—The art of physical culture ; 
keeping the body fit and healthy—is the object 
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of this art. Walking, ju-jutsu, gymnastics, 
games, sports, exercise (both free hand and 
with instruments), yogic mudras and 4Asanas, 
breathing processes, wrestling, boxing, hunting 
—all these come under this art. 

Utsddane samvahane kesamardane ca 
kausalam— 

This is a cluster of three separate branches 
of art : 

1. Utsédana—massaging with the feet. 

2. Samvahana—massaging with the hands. 

3. Kesamardana—applying hair-oil, ensu- 

ring a healthy growth of hair. 

Massaging can be done with or without oil. 
It not only soothes the exhausted body, but 
also cures serious diseases like nervous debility, 
etc. Massaging was the occupation of a certain 
class of people in ancient India who were called 
Samvahakas. The drama Mrcchakatika has 
such a character. Modern therapeutics has 
given this art a very high place. Many persons 
engage servants or professional masseurs for 
this purpose. 

In ancient India, it was a very common 
practice with the wealthy urban people to 
engage such masseurs. This is evident from 
Kautilya’s ArthasAstra (1. 12), where the author 
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suggests that in order to gather secret inform- 
ation from the house of ministers and officers, 
the spies should according to necessity, disguise 
themselves as cook, barber, masseur, (Samva- 
haka), etc. 

Different styles of doing the hair (viz., 
modern shingle, curl, horse-tail, pony-tail), 
making charming braids and pigtails—all these 
-are included in Kesamaradana, which originally 
meant massaging of hair. 

Kalidasa, while describing Parvati’s bridal 
decorations in Kumarasambhavam, gives an idea 
of how her hair was done by the bride’s maids 
(VII. 14). The hair was ‘first dried up with 
dhipa or incense, then.made.up into a graceful 
braid and finally decorated neatly with inlaid 
flowers and a garland of madhika flowers 
interwoven with durva grass. 

In Meghaditam (I. 35), we find that the 
palaces of Ujjayini appear more massive because 
of the smoke coming out of the lattices—the 
smoke of incense burnt to dry up the hair of 
the ladies. 


In this later meaning, viz., hair-doing, this 
art deserves to be placed among the arts 
connected with beauty-culture. It is a com~- 
plete misfit in this group of ‘Physical Arts’. 
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Sridhara, Vallabha and Sukadeva have 
enumerated Utsadana and Kesamardana_sepa- 





Ahicchatra Parvati 


rately. Valilabha has given a strange explana- 


tion of utsddana—to go elsewhere leaving some- 
body in anxiety. 
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XXII 


Vaijayiki—The art of Victory. It has two 
sub-branches—(1) Super-natural (Daiyi) and 
(2) Human (Manusi). 

Victory is attained through supernatural 
means by applying tantric formulas like apara- 
jita. This is ‘daivi.” The proper use of 
weapons like bow and arrow, sword (gun, 
‘rifle, machine-guns, bomb, atom-bomb in 
modern times) also brings victory. This is 
manusi, i.e. military art. 


XXIV 

The last Art mentionedin**Kamasitra” and 
left to be discussed can be described by the 
name of ‘Social Art.’ It is— 

Vainayiki—The art of courtesy. ‘To learn 
polite, modest, courteous behaviour, ettiquette, 
etc. is the object of-this art. It enables a 
person to develop excellent public relations and 
gain success in life thereby. Taming and train- 
ing elephants, horses, etc. are, however, accord- 
ing to another interpretation the subject of this 
art. This has now gone to the hands of 
coachmen, circusmen, professional trainers of 
horses and elephants, etc. 
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Here ends the account of the. different 
branches of art mentioned in the Kamasitra 
of Vatsyadyana. 

We shall now say afew words on some 
more branches of art mentioned elsewhere. 

Sanatana Goswamin, in his commentary 
‘Brihadvaisnavatosini’ has mentioned three 
smaller branches which, according to him, can 
be learned each in a day byan intelligent person 
and which give some sort of ‘super-natural 
power’ to the person’who. studies them. The 
first of these is ‘Paracittajnadna’, i.e. Thought- 
reading, the second—‘Dirasravanadarsanacinta’ 
i.e., clairaudience, clairvoyance, telepathy; and 
the third—Ratnamrtavisesanirmana—the know- 
ledge of making imitation jewellery, tonics, 
elixir of life, etc. The mediaeval alchemy is 
but'an aspect of this art. 

Vallabha has added four more— 

1. Kaméadi-Santvana, ie., the means of 

soothing the senses when they are excited. 

2. Tadudbodha—Exciting and stimulating 

the same. 

3. Satrumitrakarana—To turn a foe into a 

friend and vice versa. 

4. Sakalavastvanyatha karana—To disturb 

the natural state of any object. 
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Many other aspects of Sixty-four branches 
of fine arts in ancient India require to be 
further dealt with in the light of a large 
number of details and useful refercnces available 
from the treasurehouse of our ancient 
Sanskrit and Pali Literature The impact of the 
Indian conception of aesthetics upon the artistic 
activities of the people of ancient days need 
further to be examined and properly docu- 
mented. An attempt in that line might be 
undertaken in a futher edition of this little 
volume. 
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